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Ir is said, probably on good authority, that of all the comparatively small class of 
people in England, who control large properties and have more money than they can 
well spend on their personal necessities, about one-tenth make liberal contributions 
towards these works of public benevolence and other matters which we should say 
belonged to the domain of public spirit. It is said, on the same authority, that ten 
per cent more occasionally make contributions where there is a special appeal to 
something which inevitably arrests public attention. It is said that eighty per cent 
of such people never make any expenditure which can, in any way, be traced for any 
matter of public spirit. These statistics are substantially confirmed by Mr. Allison 
in his general treatise on this subject. 

What is true in England is probably true of all countries in which there is an un- 
equal distribution of wealth. The lesson which is taught is a very important one 
with regard to the method which should be pursued in the arrangement of public, 
and of what we call private, charities. On the one hand, it is clear enough that there 
must be certain duties of the public which, ina Christian land, cannot be left simply 
to the voluntary good-will of twenty per cent of the population. On the other hand, 
all experience shows what the Christian religion would have taught, if experience 
had not shown it, that the detail of carrying into eflect the benevolent wishes of a 
community must not be left to the mechanical work of officials, but that we must 
rely on the inspirited and aflectionate effort of persons who are acting from the 
noblest motives known to men. 

Some one once said of a great war, that it was not to be carried on by contribu- 
tion boxes. Without any scorn for contribution boxes, which are very good things 
in their way, it is fair to say that there are certain great means for arresting crime 
for the prevention of poverty, for the solace of sorrow, for the healing and prevention 
of disease, which must be assumed by the State as a State, and must not be left to the 
efforts of volunteers. 

In society, as it exists at the end of the nineteenth century, there is an agreement, 
more near than could have been hoped, on the principal points in which it is expect- 
ed that the State shall render such service. It is generally agreed that the State must 
keep the oversight and bear the expense of education, of hospitals for the sick, of 
asylums for the insane and for idiots, and for the treatment of the blind, deaf and 
dumb. It begins to be understood, also, that the State is well employed, if it pro- 
vides public libraries in which those who have been taught to read may have an op- 
portunity to carry on their education further. It is possible that there is a line that 
can be drawn, which shall limit the State’s duty in public education. But so great 
are the advantages of every enlargement of the State’s duty in this respect, that there 
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is no disposition evident anywhere, where the experiment of public education has 
been fairly tried, to limit that experiment. 

Very simply, then, the problem before any community is how it shall escape what 
Mr. Dickens so well satirizes as Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Bumble. How it shall es- 
cape the turning its so-called charitable enterprises into the mere mechanical drudg- 
ery of a set of third-rate men appointed by fourth-rate politicians—and yet, how, on 
the other hand, it shall be sure that every man in the community is made to contrib- 
ute his part for the relief of suffering. We need the spirited help of people who 
know what the word spirit means, who are alive with sympathy for the sufferings of 
those around them. And, at the same time, we need the physical force, which is to 
say the money, which the State can command, in carrying out the enterprises of pub- 
lic spirit and of benevolence. 

















It is not enough to say, in a theoretical way, that one must improve the political 
arrangements so far that they also shall be alive with a Holy Spirit. Let a man do 
what he can that way. But no man must leave to the good-will of the average of 
society the halt, the lame and the blind, the stranger and the prisoner, whom a good 
God has entrusted to his care. And universal suffrage gives us nothing better than 
the average, and, when it is wise, it does not pretend to give anything better. 

The solution of the difficulty is only found when the well-disposed citizens consti- 
tute themselves regular visitors of the public charities. Let them offer all the aid that 
they can give—in the way of books, society, reading aloud, rides for the sick, personal 
attendance and companionship. Some of the best reforms which have been made 
in the discipline of our public institutions have come about as the result of sedulous, 
systematic and intelligent visiting by people who were not themselves officials. 




















We should be sorry to give the impression that the visits of philanthropic persons 
in public institutions are the visits of spies who go in to find fault with the man- 
agers. They ought not to be so, and they need not be so. They are rather the vis- 
its of persons who are at once the friends of the managers of the institution and of 
all the other inmates ; of persons who are carrying out directly the Scripture injunc- 
tion that they should visit the prisoner in his prison, and who wish to carry to the 
public institution what they can of the vivacity and interest of private life. They 
wish, as far as they can, to relieve it from that set formality and routine which makes 
all such institutions disagreeable. If, at the same time, they carry back into general 
society a knowledge of what is going on in the public institutions, a knowledge of 
what they are doing for good as well as for evil, why, so much is gained. 

No one connected with the management of such an institution ought to regret 
such extension of information, and, in the long run, every one will see that such an 
interest on the part of people, who are not officially bound to connect themselves with 
the management of such places, is in itself a great advantage. 

Much is gained when the executive appoints, as in many states, a volunteer board 
of visitors or trustees, who do not look at their occupation as a means by which they 
are to make money, but regard it as an honorary trust imposed upon them by the 
authorities. But we do not mean to confine what we have said to the position of 
such persons who have received a formal appointment. We mean that the people 
shall appoint themselves, if need be, and shall not consider that any public institu- 
tion, or charity, or reform is outside their daily interest. 
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As an instance of the coéperation of the public authorities with the work of indi- 
viduals, we cite the management in almost every town in the United States of the lo- 
calalmshouse. In another part of this number we print Mr. Sanborn’s valuable 
study of this subject, as it was read before the Conference of Charities in Baltimore. 
The almshouse is the oldest of our public charity institutions. It is subjected to very 
severe ridicule and criticism on the part of people who know but little about the meth- 
ods of its management, and often this ridicule and criticism are fair. But it is to be 
remembered that here, almost unseen and almost unknown, is the center of our so- 
cial order. It is fair to say that our prosperity depends upon the continuation of the 
system under which they are founded. Lamartine, who is very high authority, has 
said that all the excesses of the first revolution, and all the necessity of any revolution 
since, would never have been, had France ever dared to introduce the system of the 
English Poor Law. It is the system by which the neighborhood in which a man is 
born is responsible for his care till he dies. It is this system, which existed in En- 
gland before this country was settled, to which we owe the almshouse, so central is the 
almshouse in our social affairs. But the almshouses are often placed in an out-of-the- 
way position, where the leading inhabitants of a town do not know anything of them 
and forget their existence. The charge of them is a most thankless and difficult duty. 
The institution itself is frequently so small that the care does not seem to justify the 
employment of any high rate of compensation of persons who would best take the 
charge. Even if angels had the charge, angels might be discouraged and feel them- 
selves discomfited by the obstacles put in their way. No Christian duty can be more 
plain than that of the persons who wish to raise the character of a town—themselves 
to visit the poor in the almshouse of that town. 

If the different churches of a town are looking around to see where is the proper 
sphere for their activity, let them find it here at home. Let the Methodists arrange 
some visitors who shall go and see the almshouse on Monday ; let the Episcopalians 
visit it on Tuesday ; let the Congregationalists visit it on Wednesday ; let the Pres- 
byterians visit it on Thursday ; and let the heretics and the Hebrews visit it on Fri- 
day and Saturday. But see that there is enough opening of the doors of the alms- 
house to receive one and another visitor to keep up a good ventilation through the 
whole. 

Of course it would be in the power of such people to make themselves very disa- 
greeable to the management of the almshouse. On the other hand it would be in 
their power to make their daily or weekly visit a pleasure to the people in charge, as 
much as to the persons who are receiving the care of the town. We speak of this the 
more earnestly because, quite apart from the number of persons relieved, the charac- 
ter of the relief given in the town or district almshouse must be taken as a fair type 
of the public spirit, of the intelligence, and of the Christian wishes of the tax-payers 
who are responsible for it. ’ 

Any oversight in this matter reflects disgrace upon the persons who are responsi- 
ble for the government. An almshouse ina small neighborhood may be made a 
home to which the aged poor shall not be sorry to go. Under the oversight of Chris- 
tian people it is such a home. We speak, of course, of the arrangements in states 
where a proper division is made between the different classes of persons who are re- 
ceiving public relief, and where there is no unfortunate intermixture of criminals with 
paupers. If, by careless legislation, such an intermixture exists, that is a matter for 
inquiry by the Legislature itself. And the Legislature of any state has no duty more 
important than making such an inquiry. 
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BY MISS ANNE 







CHAPTER XV. 





Ar daybreak, Graham softly opened the door and glided in, but would not dis- 
turb the sleeper. He was in his night-gown, intending only to raise the window- 
shade that the sun might wake him early. The shade would not rise with all his 
twitching. To unhitch the cord, he must climb upon the head-board of the bedstead. 
One bare foot was well planted, the other slipped; he tumbled backwards upon the 
Barty waked, crying out loud enough to alarm the house, ‘* Down, Towzer !” 








bed. 
Shivering Gray scrambled under the quilt. 
‘¢T wish you hadn’t gone and waked me up,” groaned Barty. ‘I hate to-day, 






” 








and I wish to the Lord 
‘¢ Sh! I don’t know but it’s swearing.” 
‘¢T don’t mean it so. I only wish I could grow up and done with it. It’s horrid 
being a boy—a zxfant!” 
‘¢ Horrid to be my brother and go to school with me, and have part o’ my father 








and mother?” 

‘¢ Mrs. Smith took me when I’d got no friends. Now I have got ’em, I’ll not for- 
get it. Your folks have Madie and you. She has no Willie.” 

‘Then you must go,” said Gray, convinced and sad. 

‘¢ Mebbe not; I choose your father guardeen, for a reason I’ve got. But I couldn’t, 







I wouldn’t be an expense for high schoolin’; I don’t deserve it. O you needn’t say it 
all over, when I know it was God put me where I was; it was nothing I did that 








was any great.” 
‘¢ My teacher, he’d make you catch up with the boys of your age 





you are bright, 






papa says.” 
‘¢ The boys would laugh at me, stumbling over the long words.” 
‘¢ Mother says you’ll make a fine reader, not their sing-song way.” 







‘¢ But cipherin’!” 

‘¢ You can do in your head what I can’t with my slate. Quicker than even Hen. 
‘¢Grammar! I don’t talk genteel.” 

‘¢T’ve minded your talking now one way, now another. You talk countrified on 





” 







purpose. You like it.” 

‘* Comes kind of natural.” 

‘¢T shall have no boys when the Cunningham house is sold.” 

The happy thought of the night before recurred and made Barty dress in all haste, 
intending to waylay Mr. Hamilton and tell him his mind before he went down- 
stairs. Where could his shoes have gone since he kicked them off? He laughed 
immoderately to see Gray looking where so bulky a pair could not possibly be hid- 
den. Gray turned the laugh on him for looking three times under the bed. Open- 
ing the door to rush across to his own room, Gray gave such a kick to a heavy 
brogan outside as damaged his bare little toes. 
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Barty grumbled because they had been nicely blacked by Tom. He could have 
shined them, and Mr. Smith’s, too. Besides, they looked well enough before for a 
farmer! As he sat on the floor to lace them on, Mary came and jumped up on his 
back. He cantered about with her a while. She would not believe he was tired or 
lame when he endeavored to get rid of his rider. But the roguish little tyrant was 
ready enough to alight when she perceived the stair-head gate to be ajar. Mrs. 
Hamilton pursued Barty with a hair-brush into Gray’s apartment, and a sound came 
to her like no other to a mother’s ear—that of a child rolling down-stairs. The 


child landed unhurt on the soft wool mat at the bottom, but her terrified screams 
brought the whole household to the spot, and Barty lost his opportunity to get the 


ear of the anxious father. 

Mr. Smith, coming down, offered him his hand, which the boy seized in both his, 
and drew him aside to say that he hoped he would not think ** hard” of it, but he 
had made choice of the lawyer for guardian. ‘+ ’ve got a reason I can’t tell you nor 
her yet awhile. Only about that property.” 

Mr. Smith smiled and nodded, and kept Barty’s hands. 

**Suthin I’m bound to do with it.” He spoke with joyous excitement. ‘* You'll 


know.” 

Mr. Smith wasted no words. 
ty could not waste his substance till he was twenty-one. 
to see him in good spirits, and remarked that he was ‘‘ out of sorts 
** Yes’m,” said Barty, simply, and at breakfast he gazed at her with lov- 
Many a kind word or 


He let the boy enjoy his mystery, aware that Bar- 
Mrs. Smith was pleased 
” the evening 
before. 
ing eyes, smiling aside when she was not looking at him. 
look came to him on all sides. Mary got down to kiss him, and honor him by tak- 
ing a bite out of his toast. 

As soon as chairs began to be pushed back, Barty led off Mr. Hamilton to the 
library, and declared his choice of him for his guardian. 

**Mr. Smith will expect to tell you his plan first.” said Mr. Hamilton. 

‘**No need,” cried Barty, all breathless with eagerness. ** I calc’late to go back to 
Mr. Roberson to learn the farming business. He keeps such a holt on my wages 
When I am free, I'l] have some land—Mr. Smith 


Pll be forehanded by and by. 
Then all Pll want for myself is tools and 


promised me some of his, not cleared vet. 
stock, and may be a partner at the halves.’ 
** You forget your Wheelock inheritance.’ 
**No, I'don’t. I want it sold right away. That's to go to buy for Mr. Smith and 
her the Kinnicom place. I do so want to get them to live clost by to you—and that 
Pll come to Thanksgiving, and other times, when there’s not 


’ 


old fence down. 
much a-doing. ll do this thing right off.” 

‘* Shall I draw up a writing?” said the lawyer to try him. 

“If you please, sir, quicker than lightning, to have it all signed again’ they come 
along. I can write good copy hand, if I knew jest what to sign. I’m going to be a 
new boy, and I want to be called Willie Hamilton Smith. Will it be legal?” 

** So you put off the old boy with his deeds, eh? Let the signature go, for here’s 
Mr. Smith. Shall I tell him?” 

Barty snatched the paper and put it into Mr. Smith’s hand. Then he ran off, his 
glittering eyes showing that he was in earnest if the deed of gift was not. Both the 
Smiths were much affected by a proof of love they needed after his holding back 
about going home. 

‘*T am not surprised at his being reckless of his own interest,” said Mrs. Smith. 
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‘¢It would be better if he were not. It would steady him. ‘Don’t care’ is his 
bane. But what a generous heart! I feel as if I had under my hands a fine-toned in- 
strument, and knew no better than, when it was out of tune, to rend the strings and 
throw it away. He will never forget what I said, never.” 

‘¢ We will be careful now, but of course we must give back his money, even if it 
grieves him,” said Mr. Smith. 

Here Mrs. Hamilton had a word to say. The lad must have scope to carry out 
his idea in some shape, as by voluntary contract; it would steady him. Could not 
Mr. Smith buy the estate—such a rare investment and without disturbing his busi- 
ness capital—by borrowing Barty’s little fortune, and paying interest instead of rent? 
All the increase of value in the land might be Barty’s till the purchase money was 
refunded. 

The boys could not be found to go with them to look at the place and see how 
it would help, if Mr. Hamilton would buy at once twelve feet in width—the whole 
length of his own adjoining land. 

When Graham heard of Barty’s decision to be a farmer, he was ready to burst 
with angry grief, and ran away from his friend to be alone. Good humor under 
trying circumstances is no mean virtue, and Gray had been taught to be by himself 
when he could not be pleasant company. It was so seldom that the dear little fellow 
went into retirement without apparent reason that no one thought of it now he was 
missing. Now when search brought Barty to the attic, Gray was cool enough to be 
handling his tools. 

‘* Hi, old Bart,” he shouted, when he heard his feet on the winding stair, ‘+ if you 
are coming here, I am going out on the top of the house.” 

**Can’t I bid you good-by, I wonder?” 

‘*What! Going ¢o-day?” 

‘*T aint one to hang on like a loose tooth. Ifa thing is to be done, I do it, and 
done with’t.” 

‘¢T heard mother and Mrs. Smith, too, say no need of your going to Mr. Robin- 
son at all.” 

‘Mrs. Smith is going with me; she wants to know the folks—and what think 
your mamma is about?” 

*¢ Packing, and I want to put in—— 

*¢ She’s putting up books for me to read—lots !’ 

**A new hair-brush and comb—/ shall buy 

**O I’ve a pocket-comb, Gray; now don’t worry about my bristles! I want to 
tell you, when I’m tempted to run away, or worse, I'll think of them beautiful eyes 
of yours—how they’d look on. If ever I say any ugly, bad words, they'll be in my 
mind to make me ashamed. When I say my prayers, they’ll be looking on me so 
sweet out of the darkness!) When I can’t pray earnest for myself, I always can for 
you, for the thoughts of you make me warm at my heart. Gray, I am a better boy 


” 


’ 





for the time I’ve been along of you and your mother, and a better boy I’m going to 
be all along, if I can.” 

‘* Dear Barty, 1am so happy! But just meaning to be good is not it—that’s too 
easy. Just see the things in my list I ought not to have done! I am apt to think 
myself considerable of a good boy, being called so, and meaning so. But it was I— 
I have not told mother yet, but I shall—that left the gate only slammed to, not really 
shut, at the top of the stairs! Barty, how could you have the heart to leave Madie 


ie 


that loves you so! 
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‘‘T shall think I have her little arms round my neck when I’m ugly.” 

“I don’t think you are ugly. Only you do have too many freckles,” said truth- 
ful Graham. 

Barty’s roar of laughter was answered by a call at the foot of the stairs. The gen- 
tlemen had gone, leaving a message that his wishes regarding the purchase should be 
attended to. This lifted him above the sorrow of parting. He changed homes too 
often to take deep root anywhere. 

He shook hands cordially even with Ellen and Bridget before springing to his 
seat beside Tom in the carry-all. In behind with Mrs. Smith, who did not need 
much room, was a bathing-pan, Mrs. Hamilton’s gift, a snow-shovel from Tom, a 
hatchet, a rat-trap, a fishing-line, a ball and bat, a bag of molasses ginger nuts, and 
an orange for each of the Robinson children. There were other things to be pur- 
chased in the street. Gray wanted a passage so far, having a little money he wished 
to spend for Barty. Mrs. Smith, laughing, offered to take him in her lap, where 
he made himself light by almost standing, while he consulted her about his keep- 
sakes. 

Barty liked clappers; he could play them finely, Gray thought. Mrs. Smith 
said the noise would. annoy the farmer’s wife ; the boys would be all the time using 
them. 

Gray was sure she would not be the woman to grudge them such supreme fun 
on selfish grounds, and he should present him with a pair; and he proposed that 
she would join him in the purchase of a nice brush and comb, which was a little 
too costly for him alone. 

The important matter was not the buying, but the inducing Barty to accept the 
gift; quite absurd, in his opinion, for a farmer’s boy to use. 

‘*You know plenty of currying makes a horse’s coat sleek and glossy,” urged 
Gray. It had been said for his own benefit, he remembered. 

‘** Promise to use it quarter of an hour each day,” said Mrs. Smith, as Barty re- 
luctantly took the package. (The clappers in it were to be a surprise.) 

** Pll bear in mind what you say,” said cautious Barty. ‘* When I heave on my 
cloes in the freezing morning, to go out to the critters in the barn, one eye open, 
other shut, shall I do it with my numb fingers then?” Gray pouted. ‘* Or when 
Iam tired so I can’t make out to ondress, and wake up in the night outside o’ my 
bunk, with my cloes on?” 

‘* When you come a-visiting,” said Mrs. Smith. 

** Then Pll rub down my hair with eend o’ candle,” said Barty, laughing. Gra- 
ham, very much disgusted, turned to walk off home. Barty called out that he was 
obliged to him, but Gray would not come back. He only waved farewell. 

**As you like,” shouted Barty, cross in his turn. ‘* You don’t begin to know 
me as well as Biddy does. She says there is not in me the makéngs of a gentle- 
man.” 

And so they parted coldly. Both were sorry very soon. In Barty’s mind the 
regret was of service. He would make up for offending Gray by being as scrupu- 
lously neat as he would have him, he said, and when he showed Mrs. Smith the 
**bones,” and clapped ** Plum-pudding hot, plum-pudding cold,” for her diversion, 
they had a laugh at the unconscious stroke of satire from Graham’s rosy lips, and 
Mrs. Smith declared that she should be glad to have her noisy boy back again, even 
if he should elect to play mowing machine in her very parlor. 


To be continued. 





THE FLORENCE 
BY ELIZABETH 


AN article in the October issue of LEND 
A Hanp has a passing mention of the 
Florence Kindergarten, but gives no idea 
of the scope of its work. It is situated in 
Florence, one of the thriving villages in- 
cluded in the recently-chartered city of 
Northampton, Mass., and was founded, 
in 1876, by Samuel L. Hill, who carefully 
considered how he might best serve the 
interests of his community. He studied 
the experiments that had at that time been 
made in industrial education, and he came 
to believe, as a result of his observations, 
that, to be most eflective, the training of 
This 


led him to an investigation of kindergar- 


the young should begin in infancy. 


ten methods, and to the conviction that 
kindergarten training promised the best 
results for the little children, who are al- 
ways the hope of the world. 
ed the codperation of a practical kinder- 


He secur- 


gartner, and, after a few months of ex- 
perimental work in his own parlor, he 
provided a spacious and convenient build- 
ing of three stories, which is furnished with 
every appliance for making the work ef- 
fective. Its large, sunny, south windows 
afford the opportunity for window garden- 
ing, which is made so valuable a part of 
the child’s training through the long win- 
ter; and the ample grounds give the same 
opportunity for plant culture during the 
warm months. More than one hundred 
children are now in attendance, arranged 
in six classes, each class having a trained 
kindergartner, and all being under the su- 
pervision of an able principal. The chil- 
dren are received at three years of age 
and graduate into the public schools at 
seven, having learned during the last year 
to read and write, and to combine num- 
bers, in preparation for public school 
work. A high average of attendance for 
the year is made possible by the provision 
during the inclement months of specially- 


KINDERGARTEN. 


POWELL BOND. 


built omnibuses that drive to the homes 
of the children in the morning and return 
On estab- 
lishing the kindergarten, Mr. Hill sent a 
printed circular to the parents of little 
children in the village, inviting them to 


the little ones safely at noon. 


send their litthe ones and to contribute 
such sums (toward the expense) as their 
means would warrant. These contribu- 
tions have never been made public, and 
from the beginning it has been practically 
a free kindergarten. In the autumn of 
1876, failing health made it necessary for 
Mr. Hill to retire from the personal su- 
pervision of the work, and he then ap- 
pointed a board of trustees, four men and 
three women, to whom he committed, 
with the following instructions, the entire 
care of his beneficent undertaking : 


** The object of the institution being. as 
you are aware, to promote a healthy, 
physical, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of young children, and, as may be 
practicable in connection therewith, to af- 
ford some appropriate education of the 
mothers, regardle.s of the conventional 
ditlerences in society ; therefore, in order 
that the advantages of the institution may 
be acceptably extended to the people of 
the village generally, it is hereby made a 
condition of its direction and management 
that it shall be conducted unmixed with 
any ecclesiastic or theological exercises or 
influence.” 

Mr. Hill lived long enough to see the 
success of his beautiful work insured. 
On his death, in 1882, he committed to 
the care of the trustees a fund which, well 
invested, will yield an income sufficient 
for all possible needs of the kindergarten 
Thus the Florence Kinder- 
a 


in the future. 
garten is founded broadly and deeply 





lasting monument to the beneficence and 
the wisdom of the founder, and a perma- 
nent influence for good in the community 
blessed by its presence. 
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BY REV. F. 


Work! No, thank yer. That’s what 
everybody keeps saying. Oughter go to 
work! Of course I always says, ** I’d be 
glad to do anything, but I can’t get it.” 
“Was sick and lost my last place.” 
“Got the rheumatiz and can’t do heavy 
work.” All that kind of business, you 
know. But 
don’t mind saying I despise work. 


now, between ourselves, I 
None 
of itin mine! It’s all very fine for these 
swells and fine ladies to talk about work. 
Do they work? Do they know how hard 
itis? Do they know how much a fellow 
has to do to earn a dollar? 
ing round and enjoying themselves. If 


I see ’em rid- 


they had to take a dull saw and saw wood, 
all full of knots, they’d hate it as bad as I 
do. Why! I’ve tried it once or twice. 


Was kinder driven to it and couldn’t 
dodge. Had to begin early in the morn- 


ing befur eight o’clock and keep the old 
thing going, hour after hour, while the 
boss kept watchin’ me. A feller gets all 
sweat through, and his arms ache, and his 
back aches, and then he gets sort of mad, 
and I mostly smash the old saw before I 
get through. But suppose a fellow ac- 
tually does his level best. Suppose the 
fool wears himself out, slaving away from 
eight in the morning until six at night, 
with only an hour for dinner, and I tell 
you an hour makes a mighty poor dinner 
if you aint got any ready money. What 
do you get for it all for a whole day’s hard 
work ? Sometimes 
only seventy-five cents for all that trouble 
and toilin’, and sweatin’, 
Call it a dollar. Will I work from morn- 
ing to night for that when I can get it so 
I’m not that much of a 


Sometimes a dollar. 


and cussin’. 


much easier? 
fool. 

Why, I go and leave Bill heavin’ his 
shoulders up and down, and gruntin’ away 
over that old saw-horse, and I goes to a 
‘pothecary’s and gets a directory, and finds 
the nearest minister I can and gets his 
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name in my mind sorter glib, so it comes 
easy and natural, and then I goes to his 
house and rings the bell and tells the girl 
that Mr. Jones wants to see the Rev. 
gentleman. He comes out very pleasant, 
thinking it’s some other Mr. Jones, and 
then the fun begins. I tell you it’s a sight 
better’n sawin’. He looks so sorter dis- 
appointed and tired like, and yet he some- 
how feels as if he’d got to hear you. I 
don’t come to the point at once. Some 
chaps do, but I tell ’em always that’s a 


mistake. Begin way off about something 
else. Tell him a friend advised you to 


come to him to find out if there is any 
doctor in the city that would treat rheu- 
matiz free. You don’t want these dread- 
ful quack doctors, but want somebody that 
is a real, genuine, first-class doctor. Just 
tell him how much you suffer, lying 
awake nights, and aching in every bone. 
You see the beauty of rheumatiz is that 
it don’t make no show. That, or neural- 
ogy, is always the best thing to have. 
Even a doctor can’t prove you hav’n’t got 
it the very worst way. Well, the rever- 
end gentleman thinks he will get rid of 
you right off by sending you to some doc- 
tor. Then you want to say that you’ve 
tried so many doctors that you are about 
discouraged and don’t think it is worth 
while to try anv more, but if you could 
only get back to your father’s farm in Rut- 
land, Vermont, you think perhaps, if 
your mother could nuss you a spell, that 
would be the best way. And then you 
know it only costs three dollars to get to 
Rutland (better call it three dollars and 
thirty cents). Could he be so good as to 
lend you three dollars—you have the thirty 
cents already. Well, you see the minis- 
ter is mostly very much in a hurry to set 
back to his pious work, whatever it is, 
and, if you keep sorter subdued and quiet, 
and look very unhappy, and say you never 
begged before. and hope you wont have 
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to go to any one else, as it is so very pain- 
ful to ask for money, by and by the rev- 
erend gentleman will slowly pull out his 
pocket-book and look at you very hard 
through his specs. Then you want to 
say that you hope he will give you his ad- 
dress, as you will certainly send it back 
by the next mail from Rutland, and then 
he, sort of melancholy-like, gives you the 
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three dollars, and you go back, and there 
is Bill a-heavin’ and gruntin’ and _ he 
hasn’t earned ten cents with all his trouble, 
while you’ve got more money in an hour 
than he can get in three whole days’ hard 


work. 
No, so long as folks is willin’ to give, 
you don’t catch me wearin’ myself out 


with work. 





ALMSHOUSES. 


[Ar the Baltimore Conference, two pa- 
pers on ‘¢Almshouses ” and their manage- 
ment were read, which were so explicit 
and interesting that we begged permission 
to publish them in anticipation of the offi- 
cial report. ] 

ALMSHOUSES. A LETTER FROM 
GARRETT. 


MR. 


‘ PHILADELPHIA, April 13, 1887. 
My dear Dr. Wayland: 

I am very sorry not to be able to at- 
tend the Baltimore meeting, and shall be 
much interested to learn the outcome of it. 
Nearly all such gatherings, undertaken by 
earnest men and women, result in good. 
It will be very gratifying to me if any prac- 
tical plan can be devised by which a sys- 
tem of employment can be successfully 
and systematically introduced into alms- 
houses. It is true that if vagabonds and 
loafers could be and were strictly exclud- 
ed from these homes of the poor, and 
compelled to earn their own support by 
wise legislation, almshouses would con- 
tain none but the helpless poor—crippled, 
aged, imbecile, or chronic cases of dis- 
ease. Yet I am sure that every individual 
of them would be happier, the more they 
could occupy themselves with some em- 
ployment that would absorb their thoughts 
and make them feel that they were not 
useless nonentities. 

More than that, as the disposition to idle- 


ness comes, through habit, to fasten itself 
upon these persons, this becomes of itself 
almost a disease, and aggravates or exag- 
gerates whatever complaint or defect they 
are suffering from. The culture, there- 
fore, of habits of industry, has a direct 
tendency to lift them from the slough of 
pauperism into which they have sunk, and 
even to heal or mitigate their physical de- 
ficiencies. The management of our poor- 
houses is not made enough of a science. 
Perhaps it never will be, so long as stew- 
ards or overseers of the poor are appointed 
by present methods. Like many other in- 
stitutions in this free country, they are suf- 
fering keenly from the evils of our political 
system. The minor offices always suffer 
the most from these. Whena mayor ora 
governor is to be chosen, every one is in- 
terested and there is a reasonable chance 
of a good selection. When it is only a 
school director or a poor guardian, few 
people care, and the choice falls too often 
upon some quite incompetent person, as a 
reward for party fealty, and without the 
slightest regard to experience or fitness. 
In my opinion the managers of these in- 
stitutions should be carefully selected in 
some non-political way, well compensat- 
ed and stimulated so to conduct them as 
to minimize pauperism, to heal it, and, so 
far as possible, to extirpate it. 

As for the employment of the inmates, 
I believe there are few who could not be 
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given some light work, and none who 
could, that would not be the better for it. 
My fear is that the attempt to find a sys- 
fem is utterly vain, and the only hope lies 
in obtaining for each almshouse a thor- 
oughiy competent steward, a man of in- 
vention, with devices and expedients for 
every case, a man of wise tact, of untiring 
industry and vigorous energy. When the 
first man of that type is found, it is con- 
ceivable that the journal of his life may 
supply many others of less original force 
with suggestions that will, to some extent, 
take the place of originality. 

When ripening time brings about this 
consummation, there will probably also 
have come to pass a happier political at- 
mosphere, which will nourish the growth 
of the good seed when it lifts its head 
above ground. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Puitie C. GARRETT. 


WORK IN ALMSHOUSES. BY F. B. SAN- 


BORN, INSPECTOR OF CHARITIES FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Work in almshouses! To a mind ac- 
customed to dwell on the pictures that 
phrases call up before the inward eye, 
what can be more pleasing than this 
phrase ? 

Is not the mental landscape to which 
the word ‘* almshouse” applies some- 
thing like this—a calm, moss-grown, red 
brick dwelling, among trees and green 
fields, perhaps beside a brook or small 
lake, on whose sunny porches, or under 
whose shady groves the old pensioners of 
deserved charity sit in quiet peace, knit- 
ting stockings, shelling peas, or perform- 
ing some other domestic task, happy to 
render this return for the support which 
benevolence gives them in age and weak- 
ness ? 

Such, in fact, to the casual observer, 
appear many of the English almshouses 
and some of those in America. 


“ How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease, 
Who husbands out life’s taper at the close 
And keeps the flame from wasting by repose !” 


3ut the reality of our almshouses and 
poor-houses, whether in city or country, is 
something very unlike this rural picture, 
worthy of Goidsmith’s pen; it more re- 
sembles those scenes depicted by another 
English poet, George Crabbe— 


“ Though nature’s sternest painter, yet her best’’--- 


as some admirer has too eulogistically 
called the chronicler of the British Work- 
house. 


“In this great house, each place by habit fixed, 
Are sexes, families and ages mixed— 
To union forced by crime, by fear, by need, 
And all in morals and in modes agreed ; 
Some ruined men, who from mankind remove ; 
Some ruined females, who yet talk of love; 
And some grown old in idleness—the prey 
To vicious spleen, still railing through the day, 
And need and misery, vice and danger bind, 
In sad alliance, each degraded mind.” 


In fact, the residents of the ordinary 
public almshouses in America, as of the 
typical English work-house or ‘+ Union,” 


are very miscellaneous in their youthful 
or aged states of affliction, sin and misery, 
but they agree in one classification—ina- 


bility to work. The able-bodied and 
strong-minded pauper is almost unknown 
in these receptacles of infancy, infirmity, 
imbecility and exhausted depravity. The 
‘¢honest poor,” of whom we often hear, 
are sometimes found there, but it is gen- 
erally with some such impairment of their 
physical or mental power that, however 
willing they may be to labor, they can ac- 
complish but little. The dishonest, de- 
bauched, demented and incapacitated poor 
are far more likely to take refuge in a 
poor-house, or be huddled in there out of 
sight and out of public mischief, and from 
this class, too, very little labor can be ex- 
acted. As much labor as they can readily 
give should be required for their own 
good, as well as for the reduction of ex- 
penditure ; but, in order to reach the max- 
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imum of almshouse labor, strict discipline 
is necessary. 

The ordinary fault of the American 
almshouses or poor-houses which I have 
visited—perhaps 200 in all, within the 
past twenty-five years—is the lack of suf- 
ficient officers to enforce strict discipline, 
without relying wretchedly on the unpaid 
services of the inmates themselves. Un- 
less the almshouse staff of superintendent, 
matron, etc., is large enough to have an 
eye every hour, and almost every moment, 
to the the 
needful classification of these inmates will 


inmates of different classes, 


be neglected and their labor, whatever it 
is, if nothing more than sweeping, bed- 
making, and going on errands, will be ill 
performed. More than half, perhaps two- 
thirds, of the work actually done in alms- 
houses is of this domestic, unproductive 
character—the care of rooms, the over- 
sight of cooking, sewing, stock-feeding, 
poultry-raising, and a hundred petty mat- 
ters that can employ for an hour or two a 
day even the inefficient portion of the 
almshouse population. When we speak 
of productive labor, such as the raising of 
crops, the manufacture of goods, either 
for sale or for the use of the almshouse, 
or the mechanical occupations 
from which some profit can be derived, 


various 


the number of almshouse inmates who can 
take part is, naturally, quite small; and 
I have seldom seen an almshouse, even if 
equipped with a large farm, a good farmer 
to manage it, and a small population, 
which was really self-supporting year aft- 
er year. 

I know a few scattered examples of 
farms connected with the 230 Massachu- 
setts almshouses which have produced in- 
come enough in successive years to pay 
all the ordinary expenses of management, 
and purchase the provisions which could 
not be raised on these farms. But, in 
general, the almshouse labor, whether 
productive or unproductive, does not pay 
or save more than twenty per cent of the 
annual cost of carrying on the establish- 
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ment. This cost varies very much in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and is perhaps 
higher in Massachusetts than in most 
states. Wherever farm labor, and partic. 
ularly the raising of milk, poultry, small 
fruits, vegetables of the market garden, 
etc., can be made available, the profit to 
an almshouse is commonly largest; and 
occupations of this sort, well supervised, 
are most serviceable to the inmates; for 
many women as well as men can take part 
in them. The household tasks are much 
the same in city and country almshouses, 
if well managed ; for they include the daily 
care of bedrooms, dining-rooms,  kitch- 
ens, hospital wards, etc., the nursing of 
sick persons, the making and_ repair of 
clothing, the oversight of children, insane 
persons, imbeciles, and others, who re- 
quire special attention, and soon. ‘These 
are particularly the tasks of women, and 
in most almshouses which I have visited 
the women are more numerous than the 
men. It is extremely difficult, according 
to my observation, to find a married pair 
who are equally well suited, as superin- 
tendent and matron, to take charge of the 
labor, and the persons of the men and 
women under their care, and yet, in a 
small almshouse, it is almost unavoidable 
that these should be 
man and wife. 
the superintendent is selected, or should 
be, for his general ability to carry on the 
whole enterprise, while the matron or 
matron in chief is chosen for special fit- 
ness on her part to direct others and to 
organize the daily detail of household em- 
Where this is done and where 


two chief officers 
In larger establishments 


ployment. 
there is an adequate number of paid em- 
ployés, the work of almshouse inmates 
can be most satisfactorily performed, and 
such an organization of the officers and 
subordinates is more important, in my 


judgment, than any particular selection of 
This is usually 


work to be performed. 
determined by the location of the alms- 
house and its proximity to a market, 
either for the sale of its products or the pur- 
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Three Men of Wallowa. 


chase of its supplies. In general, how- 
ever, it is only the ruder labors that can 
be performed by the almshouse inmates. 
The hours of labor can hardly be fixed 
with any definiteness in a small almshouse, 
though they may be in large establish- 
ments, like those of cities. Excessive toil 
should not be exacted, even of those for 
whom idleness is the worst evil; but it is 
better that a depraved pauper er dement- 
ed person should work too hard than have 
too little employment. The extremes of 
hardship and indulgence should be avoid- 
ed in this as in other respects, and, above 
all, that common vice of almshouse keep- 
ers, indulgence followed by harshness, 
even brutality, should never be allowed. 
There is often much provocation for this 
hot and cold treatment of the inmates, 


THREE MEN 


In answer to some enquiries with re- 
gard to the ‘* Three Men of Wallowa,” 
we give by permission an extract from a 
letter from the author : 


‘The names of Bright Eyes and her 
sister Bending Willow, afterward Suzette, 
were taken at random. 

‘* The Indians are the Cayuse, a friendly 
tribe in Oregon. The facts are, that thir- 
ty-eight years ago a missionary lived qui- 
etly among these Indians, doing good, 
when an epidemic of the measles broke 
out amongst them, which the medicine- 
man of the tribe attributed to the presence 
of the white missionary. 

‘*The friendly Indians used every means 
in their power to persuade the missionary 
to leave—even went to the governor and 
asked him to use his influence, but the 
missionary refused to go. 

‘One day all the people at the mission 
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who are seldom so ignorant as not to know 
how to annoy and defy those in authority 
over them, and whose infirm wills, weak 
and violent by turns, perpetually chal- 
lenge us to be violent or weak ourselves. 
Hence the occasion for those monstrous 
abuses we sometimes discover in alms- 
houses—an example of which, more 
shocking than any I now remember, has 
recently come to light in a small, rural 
community of my own state. Such abuses, 
I believe, are less frequent than is com- 
monly thought, but, on the other hand, 
the daily discipline of almshouses is every- 
where more lax and vicious, I fear, than is 
generally known. Yet in this respect, as 
in most others, the general condition of 
American almshouses has steadily improv- 
ed since I first began to visit them in 1863. 


WALLOWA. 


were killed, and an Indian war followed. 
Three years later, when all was quiet and 
peaceable, a newly-elected governor, in 
order to gain the good-will of the people, 
demanded of the Cayuse the murderers of 
the missionary ; it was impossible to know 
who they were, when it had been a gen- 
eral uprising, but three head men of the 
tribe offered to go with the governor and 
be tried for the murder. They left sor- 
rowing families behind and were received 
as I have depicted, and hung among the 
jeers of a crowd of white men, women 
and children in Oregon City. 

‘*The wrongs we have heaped upon 
the Indians make one almost ashamed of 
one’s nationality. The only hope for con- 
science’s peace is to gradually right that 
wrong. God help the women and men 
of America to see the need of work in that 
direction! We expect the Indian to do 
in a day what we have plodded through 
centuries to accomplish.” 





APACHE PRISONERS IN 


DukinG the last year there have been 
imprisoned at Fort Marion, St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, about 500 Indians. A por- 
tion of these have been there a year, and 
some but six months. Of these prison- 
ers, forty-four children between the ages 
of twelve and twenty-two have been sent 
to Carlisle to be educated. There are 


now (March, 1887) 447 men, women and 
children in confinement. 

These Indians are the Chiracahua Apa- 
ches who have been at war with us, and 
many of them were captured on the war- 


path. There are, however, some four- 
teen Indian scouts, hired by our govern- 
ment, and who have proved of the utmost 
use in capturing the hostile Indians who 
are likewise confined there and are treat- 
ed as prisoners of war also. 

This is a plain and simple statement of 
facts, known by investigation and testified 
to by Lieutenant-colonel Langdon, com- 
manding the post at St. Augustine. We 
will open the question of the justice of this 
treatment later on. At present, let us 
look at the effect, physically and morally, 
upon the Indians. 

Here is a tribe of Indians of whose 
children Captain Pratt, of Carlisle, speaks 
as having learned with surprising quick- 
ness the ways of civilized living; they 
have made remarkable progress in simple 
studies; physically, they are as strong as 
any other Indian children in the school, 
if not stronger; everybody is impressed 
by their mental alertness and vigor; they 
were quarrelsome, but are fast coming 
under the influence of order and self- 
control; they respect authority and are 
easily managed. One boy, when asked 
what message he wanted to send to his 
friends at Fort Marion, replied: ‘‘ Tell 


*“ Apache prisoners in Fort Marion, St. Augustine, 


the Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia. 


FORT MARION.* 

them to do right and go to farming.” 
This description of the children shows 
the natural instincts and capabilities of 
the tribe. 

We see that they are a strong, active 
people. They are accustomed to free- 
dom, to light, to air. The officers have 
endeavored to do for them all that is pos- 
sible. They are wisely required to camp 
upon the ramparts of the fort, where they 
have plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 
But no effort can be made to train the 
men in the industries which they need 


to know. Lieut.-colonel Langdon says: 


** As for the men, they do absolutely 
nothing, as a rule, beyond the necessary 
police of the old fort. They have no 
work. * * # 

** But, in justice to the men it must be 
said, it is the unanimous verdict of all 
those who have anything to do with them 
that every man of them would willingly 
work, if he had any work given him to 
do and was shown how to do it. 

‘¢ Tt really seems, then, that the time 
has come to consider the question, What 
is to be done with the prisoners? In the 
nature of things, they cannot remain pris- 
oners here until they all die.” 


The walls of Fort Marion enclose an 
open square of about 180 feet each way. 
The exterior is about 270 feet long. 
The soil is sandy and the fort is built of 
coquina stone, which is highly porous. 
The danger of contagious disease is great, 
although every precaution is used. The 
clothing during the winter has been in- 
sufficient. Many of the children had 
nothing but a cotton slip in weather 
so cold that great-coats were necessary. 
Finally, a requisition was granted by the 
government and in December the men re- 
ceived an outfit, but the women and chil- 


Florida.” Herbert Welsh, Corresponding Secretary of 
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Apache Prisoners 


dren did not receive theirs until the first 
of March. Lieut.-colonel Langdon says: 

‘¢ The rations issued the Indians are of 
good quality, while the attending sur- 
geon reports the quantity sufficient, I de- 
sire to express the opinion that the rations 
should be larger.” 

As has been stated, some of these pris- 
oners are scouts. They were employed 
in our army as regularly commissioned 
scouts, first by Gen. Crook and after- 
wards by Gen. Miles, to assist the soldiers 
in following up and finally securing the 
surrender of Geronimo and his hostiles. 
Should these men be imprisoned on the 
same footing with those Indians who 
were at war with the United States? 
Should their fidelity, and oftentimes in- 
valuable service, be rewarded by impris- 
onment ? 

The story of Chatto, one of these scouts, 
is absolutely startling, even to a person 
familiar with the American government’s 
treatment of the Indians. There is no 
doubt but Chatto has, in former years, 
been hostile to the government and com- 
mitted acts of violence, but not since 
1883, when he surrendered to Gen. Crook 
and promised good behavior for the fut- 
ure. He has kept his promise. He was 
a well-to-do man in the San Carlos reser- 
vation, owned a house, fourteen acres of 
land and several horses and mules. He 
has built his house himself. Early in the 
summer of 1886, Mr. L. Q. C. Lamar, 
son of the Secretary of the Interior, went 
to Fort Apache, held a conference with 
Chatto and asked him to visit Washing- 
ton. 

In perfect good faith, Chatto went, un- 
derstanding that he was to talk with the 
authorities with regard to the posszble 
removal of himself and people to a better 
reservation. He had served as a scout 
under Gen. Crook and had rendered valu- 
able service. He holds a certificate of 
most excellent character from Mr. Lamar, 
and shows a heavy and beautiful silver 
medal given him by Secretary Lamar 
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when he was in Washington. On one 
side of this medal is the head of Presi- 
dent Arthur, on the other a settler point- 
ing out toa conventional Indian the open, 
hospitable door of his cottage. Above 
the cottage is the word ‘* Peace” and 
‘* From Secretary Lamar to Chatto” is 
engraved upon it. 

This story is according to Mr. Welsh’s 
statement and we believe true in every 
particular. Chatto states that he left 
Washington with kindly feelings, and, 
after a visit at Carlisle, started, as he sup- 
posed, for hishome. But after some days 
he was brought to the prison where he 
now is. 

He complains of his enforced idleness. 
Mr. Welsh says: 


‘**T was much struck by Chatto’s good 
appearance. He is forty years of age, a 
man in the vigor and prime of life. Al- 
though he wears his hair long—as do all 
the Apache men—he dresses in other re- 
spects like a decent white man. He 
wore a clean linen shirt and collar, a 
cravat, a vest and trousers, and a pair of 
leather top-boots. In lieu of a watch he 
carried the medal Mr. Lamar had given 
him in his vest pocket attached to a brass 
chain. In calling my attention to the 
fact that he was trying to preserve a good 
appearance, even in prison, he said: 
‘ You see Iam dressed as you are.’ Chat- 
to has a well-shaped head, and a manly, 
open expression of countenance. Among 
other credentials, Chatto showed me two 
official discharges from service, which he 
held, as a scout on expiration of term, 
one signed by Lieutenant Britton Davis, 
under date of July 1, 1884, and the 
other by the late Captain Emmet Craw- 
ford, under date of October 23, 1885. 
These are both papers certifying honora- 
ble discharge from the service. In both 
it is stated that no reason is known to 
exist against Chatto’s re-enlistment. In 
one of these discharges Chatto’s charac- 
ter is marked as ‘ good,’ and in the other 
‘excellent.’ I have also in my posses- 
sion a copy of a document signed by the 
Honorable Secretary of War (the orig- 
inal Chatto showed me), in which Mr. 
Endicott states that President Cleveland 
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has assured him that so long as he shall 
keep faith with the government his inter- 
ests shall be looked after. What Chat- 
to’s view may be of the manner in which 
his pledge has been maintained I do not 
know.” 

At the close of his report Mr. Welsh 
offers some suggestions : 


‘¢It is manifest, from the facts adduc- 
ed in this report, that some of the male 
adult Indians in Fort Marion who are 
confined there are guilty of no offense, 
and of others it may be truly said not 
alone that they are innocent, but that 
they have for some years past, and up 
to the moment of their imprisonment, 
served the government faithfully as scouts 
(witness the case of Chatto), and have 
even rendered service of extraordinary 
value (witness the case of Martinez and 
Ki-e-ta, to whom we are largely indebted 
for the capture of Geronimo). To de- 
prive such men of liberty and all oppor- 
tunity of engaging in useful and remuner- 
ative work, and to immure them on the 
same footing with those who are fresh 
from the war-path, is a great hardship, 
and ought not to be continued longer than 
is unavoidable. 

‘If the facts are as stated in this report, 
which is a matter for official investigation, 
prompt reparation should be made by the 
government to these Indians for the wrong 
inflicted upon them. They should be 
compensated in money in all cases where 
it can be shown that their imprisonment 
has inflicted upon them a financial loss. 
They should, if not returned to their 
homes in Arizona, be placed with their 
families under the care of an experienced 
military officer upon a reservation where 
they can be trained more completely in 
civilized habits and where they can ac- 
quire permanent farms and homes. 

‘© The official blundering, the long and 
unnecessary delay in the management of 
the Apache business, is but an instance 
of the general incoherence and inefficien- 
cy which have usually distinguished the 
administration of Indian affairs. It isa 
subject for the consideration of intelligent, 
public-spirited and patriotic Americans ; 
only by the systematic and organized ef- 
forts of such persons can the evils of which 
we justly complain be remedied. Con- 


stant and thorough investigation of the 
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facts of the question must be conducted 
by wise and disinterested men. From 
facts, conclusions must be prudently ar- 
rived at. Conclusions thus reached must 
be supported by the power of popular 
sentiment and then urged upon the oflicers 
of the government, whose duty it is to 
execute the will of those whom they rep- 
resent, and who have entrusted them with 
power. It is by creating a powerful con- 
stituency for the Indians that their full 
civil, religious and educational rights 
shall at last be secured.” 

Some controversy has arisen with re- 
gard to Mr. Welsh’s statements concern- 
ing Chatto. It is asserted that Chatto 
was taken to Fort Marion by ‘+ his own 
consent,” and that government has well 
cared for him there. After producing 
the highest testimony with regard to the 
excellent service of Chatto from General 
Crook, Mr. Welsh goes on to say : 

‘¢ That Chatto, who had been receiv- 
ing pay for military service, who owned 
a farm of fourteen acres with house and 
stock, should voluntarily permit himself 
to be locked within the walls of a stone 
fort, with decreased rations and the dep- 
rivation of liberty, is contrary to his own 
assertion, and that of the interpreter will, 
I think, scarcely be credited by reasona- 
ble men. The assertion that he is now 
being well taken care of at the expense 
of the government simply means that he 
is imprisoned in idleness and with no 
hope or encouragement for the future. 
In view of Chatto’s record since 1583, to 
charge him with the commission of acts 
of violence while on the war-path _pre- 
vious to that time, when his promise of 
future amendment was accepted and act- 
ed upon in good faith, would be as un- 
reasonable and unjust as to arraign at 
this day those who fought in the armies 
of the Confederacy against the govern- 
ment of the United States, and who in 
so doing took human life and destroyed 
property. In both cases the past is sup- 
posed to be obliterated. 

‘+ But the view which I have taken of this 
case, and which I have expressed in my 
report, seems to coincide with informa- 
tion obtained by Professor C. C. Painter, 
from the War and Interior Departments, 
regarding it, and submitted to me under 
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date of March 16th. 
writes: ‘I had a long talk with the 
Chief Clerk of the War Department. 
From what he says, with what Secretary 
Endicott told me, and has written in his 
report, and what Commissioner Atkins 
told me to-day, I am satisfied that the case 
is briefly this: In answer to the demand 
of Arizona that the Apaches should be 
‘removed from her midst,” the govern- 
ment brought on Chatto, who was regard- 
ed as the most influential, and, if he did 
not agree to What was determined upon, 
the most dangerous man among them, to 
talk the matter over. The result was a 
certain conclusion that he did not wish to 
leave his reservation. It was then decid- 
ed that it would not be safe to allow him 
togo back. So the others were careful- 
ly rounded up while he was detained 
here at Carlisle, and finally at Leaven- 
worth. was done as a military pre- 
caution. I think there is no pretense 
that there was any danger of an outbreak 
on his part or that of his people, except 
in view of the purpose to remove them. 
This policy they were afraid would be re- 
sisted, and hence resolved that the In- 
dians should not know of it until they 
were under guard.’” 
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In Mr. Welsh’s report much official 
correspondence of great value is given. 
It relates to the excellent character of the 
scouts, the orders and objections to im- 
prisonment, and the insufficient accommo- 
dations at Fort Marion, which Lieut.-col. 
Langdon says can only properly ‘ac- 
commodate 150 persons as prisoners.” 

We quote General Miles’ letter from 
Arizona to General Sheridan : 

‘First. As the delegation went to 
Washington by authority of the govern- 
ment, with a view of making some per- 
manent arrangement for their future, I 
fear it would be charged that the govern- 
ment had taken advantage of them, and 
believe the Indians would consider it an 
act of bad faith. Second. It would be 
known by all other Indian tribes in the 
Southwest, and they might in future 
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hesitate about sending any of their num- 
ber to Washington, even at the request 


of the government. Third. I think it 
would necessitate a war of extermination 
against those that are down in Old Mex- 
ico, for if banishment were the fate of 
those that have been peaceable they would 
expect theirs to be much worse, and I 
think all would have to be killed before 
any more would surrender.” 

Any reader who has followed this arti- 
cle will agree with Gen. Miles. We un- 
derstand that the Secretary and President 
both say that our friend and loyal soldier, 
Chatto, has been taken for his own good 
to Fort Marion to live among his enemies 
of the last four years. It is a new way 
to show your friendship for a man to im- 
prison him among his worst enemies. It 
is also intimated that the government of 
the United States is not strong enough to 
protect Chatto in Arizona against the 
people of that territory. If this is so, the 
Secretary and the President should say 
so in some official report. 

Perhaps, if the whole correspondence 
could be freed of after-thoughts, it would 
prove that Chatto was sent down to Fort 
Marion by some subordinate whom the 
government does not now wish to dis- 
own. 

However this may be, the government 
owes it to itself to separate the two sets 
of men, and to let Chatto and his friends 
understand that they are not in prison. 

In any event, this incident will show 
to the President, Mr. Endicott and Mr. 
Lamar that they cannot occupy at the 
same time the position of the friends of 
the Indians at the East and that of their 
enemies in the West. 

Mr. Welsh’s report is a model of fair- 
ness, careful investigation and intelligent 
statement. Such a pamphlet is in itself 
a sufficient justification for the existence 
of the Indian Association, which in this 
exigency he has represented so well. 





POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. 


A PAPER WRITTEN FOR THE 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, BALTIMORE. 


BY JOHN GLENN. 


Not far from where I am standing, 
there lives, in a damp, unhealthy base- 
ment, a family, five in number ; the father, 
an old man with eyelids paralyzed, which 
can only be raised by artificial help; the 
eldest daughter, about thirty-two, lazy, 
untidy and not overmoral ; a son, whose 
love of music interferes fatally with his 
love of work; another girl about fifteen, 
who tramps the streets by day and by 
night, and helps to support the family by 
begging, and a younger brother who is 
imbecile. The attention of the C. O. S. 

yas drawn to this family. <A friendly vis- 
itor was appointed. A hospital bed was 
provided for the old man, a service place 
for the daughter, work for the son, a home 
in the country, through the Watson Aid 
Society, for the girl and a place in an 
institution for the imbecile boy. The 
family refused to accept the arrangement, 
preferring their degraded style of life. 
We determined to try and see what stop- 
ping supplies would do and, for a month, 
we treated this case with what we con- 
sidered wholesome neglect. The month 
passed, and the result of our experiment 
was to find that their life had experienced 
a lower degradation by living in one 
room the life they had before led in two. 

Not far from this family lived another. 
They have moved away now. The father 
was an old man dying of heart disease, 
with two noble women for his daughters. 
The time of the elder was taken up in 
caring for the old man, and the work of 
the younger, sometimes sixteen hours a 
day, rarely yielding over forty cents, was 
not sufficient for the support of the family. 
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Hoping against hope, first their jewelry 
was sold, for they had seen better days, 
then the clock, then the sofa, and, one by 
one, everything that could be spared. 

They shrunk from asking help and 
when we found them it was with difficulty 
that we could get them to tell their story. 
Nothing but the need of comforts for the 
old man wrung from them the history 
of their trouble, and even in accepting 
help the young girl shrunk back ashamed. 
The father died, and he was hardly buried 
before the proposition came to work and 
pay back by degrees the help that had 
been given. 

My friends, I have been asked this even- 
ing to try and describe to you the difler- 
ence between poverty and pauperism, 
and I cannot do it better than by the two 
examples just cited. It is the misconcep- 
tion regarding this difference that gives 
rise to the squandering of thousands up- 
on the pauper, while the deserving poor 
man so often goes uncared-for. Any one 
of us may become poor. Misfortune, 
accident, or inheritance, either, is of it- 
self a sufficient cause ; but there is no ne- 
cessity that any one should be a_ pauper. 
Poverty will exist as long as the world 
lasts, but pauperism can be and ought to 
be eradicated. Poverty may be a weak, 
defective plant, incapable perhaps of pro- 
ducing a full-grown flower, but it is still 
a living plant, a vital part of the social 
organism. Pauperism, on the contrary, 
has no organic life; its life is the life of 
a parasite, feeding upon and sapping the 
very vitals of society. There is in a low- 
er form of animal life a little organism 
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which will illustrate this difference, proba- 
bly more strikingly. It is called the sac- 
culina and when we study its life, to use 
the words of Drummond, ‘‘we unearth a 
career of degeneracy unparalleled,” except 
in the history of the pauper. At first this 
little organism has a body supplied with 
six well-jointed feet, with which it makes 
its way through the water, seeking its 
food with industry, and gallantly protect- 
ing itself against its enemies. Soon the 
struggle seems to be too great, and the 
hereditary taint of parasitism seems to be 
in its very blood. From the two front legs 
long filaments protrude, and with these it 
attaches itself to the hermit crab. The 
other legs now drop off, and its remaining 
life is the life of a parasite. It loses legs, 
eyes, mouth, throat and stomach. It be- 
comes nothing but a sac to which is at- 
tached a few thread-like filaments, with 
which it penetrates the body of the crab 
and obtains its sustenance. Have we not 
here a picture of the pauper? Does not 
pauperism destroy the very characteristics 
that are the marks of manhood and of 
womanhood? What can be dearer to a 
man than the welfare of his wife and chil- 
dren—and yet the pauper will watch them 
both, shivering from the cold and pinched 
by hunger, when it only needs his strong 
arm to protect them against both. Again, 
what is more sacred to a man than the 
purity of his boy, or the virtue of his 
girl—and yet the pauper will see that boy 
and girl crowded together in the same 
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room, and in the same bed, like the beasts 
that perish, until no sense of shame, even, 
remains, when that purity and that virtue 
need only a slight exertion on his part 
for their preservation. Again, what is 
more dear to a man than his independ- 
ence and self-respect—and yet you can 
meet the pauper daily at the corners ot 
the streets, begging that you will tear the 
badge of freeman from his brow and 
brand upon it the stigma of the pauper. 
With this feeling of independence and 
self-respect gone, there is no power of self- 
regeneration in the pauper, and it is only 
by the helping hand of true charity that 
this regeneration can be commenced and 
the man brought back to a sense of in- 
dependence and self-respect. This, my 
friends, is the proposed work of the 
Charity Organization Society. It is the 
gospel of humanity that we are trying to 
preach, and the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan that we are trying to put into 
practice, and we come to-night to appeal 
to you, as individuals, whose most sacred 
sympathies are often thrown away, as 


members of a community whose very 
life is threatened, as brethren of the pau- 
per whose relief and regeneration is our 


object. We appeal to you to help us in 
this work. It is simply the Master’s 
work, and it means the helping care of 
those who are now hardly entitled to the 
crumbs and their elevation to a seat and 
to a part in the children’s portion at their 
Father’s table. 





CuRISTIANITY is making rapid head- 
way in Japan. <A recent number of the 
Fapan Mail reports a remarkable series 
of preaching services in Tokio, in the 
largest theater of the city. The audiences 
were estimated from 4,500 to 6,000, and 
the preaching was mostly by native Jap- 
anese pastors. The people listened for 
hours each day while the Gospel was 


preached to them, and the JZaz/, which is 
a secular paper, says: 


‘¢ The large attendance, the earnest at- 
tention, with so little dissent or interrup- 
tion, in so public and free a place as the 
most popular theater in Tokio, gives evi- 
dence of a marked advance in favor of 
Christianity within the space of one short 
year.” 





MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE saw-mill man was as good as his word and better. Had Miss Gurtry known 
it, her visit to him and his poor-house boy, when she went with her Squire, was a 
step not unimportant in what May Remington called the social revolution. The lum- 
ber-man was used to life in the woods in Maine. But life in the woods there meanta 
dozen good fellows at your side, a game of cards at night, no end of fun as you cook- 
ed the breakfast in the morning. There was no lack of society in the Maine forest. 
Now life here in the parish woodlands of Tenterdon, by the side of Casey brook, with 
nobody but the poor-house boy, who was as stupid as he was good-natured, was very 
lonely, though it was not three miles from Tenterdon steeple. The saw-mill man 
would not confess it to himself, but he was sadly bored. And the visit from Miss 
Gurtry and her companion was acceptable from points of view much more elevated 
than the business contract he made with her. He was now taken in as a partner 
inthe commonwealth. He had some one to talk to, to whom he talked his best. And 
when the school-boy who came with her went up with the poor-house boy to look 
at a certain woodchuck’s hole, not far away, he watched this companionship with 
real satisfaction. 

He appeared at the school-house that evening, according to his promise, and he was 
now a different man externally. An old chest, ‘‘chist” in the vernacular, had been 
hauled out and had given up its buried contents. He was arrayed in them ; arrayed, 
that is, in ‘* store-clothes” made by a ready-made clothier some ten years before, sent 
then to Vienna where they had not met a market, returned to America, and shipped 
as damaged to Ellsworth. Here the saw-mill man had bought them, and in them he 
had appeared on occasions of ceremony ever since. 

He was, as has been said, much better than his word. He had in his hand what 
he called a *‘ kind o’ cradle,” which he had hewn out with his ax, and which, with 
some pride, he explained to Miss Gurtry. He said that it would be easy to lay two 
slabs parallel with each other, as it were a sort of foot railroad, and so he called it. to 
support them in beds made in cross ties which he called ‘‘cradles,” and so give to 
people walking abreast the privilege of dry foot-hold, though all the space between 
them was wet. 

‘En I thort, Miss Gurtry, that, ef your boys here keered much abyout the walk, they 
might chop out such cradles as this b’tween schools. Seems to me, you know, that, 
ef the boys make the walk, they will ollers keep it right. En, ef they aint interested 
in it, why, it wont last long, you know.” 

He laid down an important law as he said this, and he did not hesitate to do so, in 
presence and in hearing of the boys who were themselves explaining to each other 
the plan of the cradle. As the reader has been told, these were the little boys of the 
neighborhood, the bigger boys despising a summer school, as they might despise a 
pinafore or petticoats. But the little boys also were trusted with axes or hatchets, 
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and they knew very well that, trusted or not, they would be able to bring them to 
school for the service proposed. They also knew that the big boys would gladly lend 
ahand in such an enterprise as this, however doubtful they might be of combinations 
for learning arithmetic or spelling. 

And the result of Mr. Rostock’s visit was that Miss Gurtry, partly from her own 
scanty stores, and partly from various quarter-dollars brought in by the boys from 
home, was able to order 600 running feet of slabs ‘*ter take ’em as they might come ; 
but that it would be handier if the mill cut them with lengths such as the boys could 
handle.” Mr. Rostock also agreed to cut a sufficient number of cross ties from the 
thicker slabs, which could be hewn into such cradles as he suggested. All that Miss 
Gurtry had left to do was to obtain nails and spikes enough for 300 feet of sidewalk. 
And all that the boys had to do was to beg, borrow or ‘*convey” the axes and hatch- 
ets necessary at their houses, and to persuade the bigger boys to come and help them 
in the morning and at night. Of course the enterprise was no secret. It was very 
popular so soon as the plans were adjusted. Fathers were found who permitted their 
“teams” to haul the slabs from the mill to the school-house. Miss Gurtry had offers 
of more nails than she could use; nay, hardly a little boy came in the morning who 


had not gleaned nails, as he said, with parental consent from the family store. And 
so it happened that, before the caucus at Mrs. Dustin’s knew anything about it, a girl 
who thought herself the most insignificant person in the town solved the central and 
crucial question in the new organization of society. For this bit of sidewalk was a 
concrete and visible fact. Such a fact always affects a New England community 
more even than a deduction of the severest logic or metaphysics. If, by good fortune, 
you can present both in such a community, you are omnipotent there. 

While Mrs. Floxom still said, on occasion, that a sidewalk was useless and impos- 
sible, that country people were fools and could do nothing, a clean, not *impracti- 
cable” sidewalk existed on the main road; far distant from any house, but along a 
bit of lowland certain to be muddy if there were mud anywhere. It was a visible 
gospel of good sense and neatness. It did not go to the school-house. The school- 
house was on a narrow side road which ran up hill from the main road and was 
never muddy. But it was a daily relief, three days out of four in the year, to all the 
girls of the school and to every woman whose exigencies took her on foot that way. 
Six days of the joint work of the scholars and their big brothers finished it; and it 
was the admiration of the neighborhood, and topic of general daily congratulation 
after the third of the six days. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


It seemed worth while to go into this detail as to the most unimportant part of the 
physical enterprise by which the social economies of Tenterdon were to be changed, 
because, as it proved, the example or challenge set by the school district, which was 
the most insignificant in the town, compelled the rest of the town, however indiffer- 
ent it might be, to attend to its share of the duty. Miss Gurtry’s sidewalk was at a 
considerable distance from the old tavern, which was now under the charge of the 
carpenters and other workmen. But the fact that, with so small a force as she had 
at command, she had done what various town-meetings had refused to do, was, as 
has been said, a visible fact, which all men apprehended; and it was clear to all 
eyes and to all hearts that the rest of the town would be disgraced if this challenge 
were not at once taken up. When there was talk on the part of the more cautious 
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and conservative of having an article put into the warrant for the next town-meeting, 
the women, who were the most interested, ridiculed any such delay. The town- 
meeting would not take place till the next March. Before that time who should say 
how many people might have caught their death of cold? No! Miss Gurtry had 
shown how the sidewalk should be made, and made it should be, and made at once. 
If the men had any improvements to make on Miss Gurtry’s methods, let them show 
what they would be, but let nobody say that the ‘* Center” could not have a sidewalk, 
when Miss Gurtry had succeeded so well in her outlying region. 

There were many searchings of spirit as to whose business it was to go forward in 
this affair. But these were all solved by the prompt declaration of the Knights Tem- 
plars that they proposed to undertake this sidewalk, and that any man might do his 
own share about his own house if he chose to. Only they wanted to be notified who 
would and who would not help, where they would help and how they would help. 
It is the fashion of New England that no one likes to be dragooned or driven to his 
duty. And the number of different ways in which persons thus challenged by 
the Knights Templars showed how they could help without helping as other peo- 
ple did would stagger the belief of the average reader; nor shall he be indulged by 
a calendar of them. Suffice it to say that the Knights, or Drummond, who was 
their spokesman, found that they had all the help that they knew how to handle, 
all the tools they knew how to handle, all the nails they knew how to handle, 
and it seemed that there would be but little difficulty in collecting the money which 
was needed. When it came to the question of money, the ladies’ society of the 
church proved to have in its treasury a considerable sum, from which it was pro- 
posed that an appropriation should be made of fifteen dollars. But the men re- 
fused this. They said that that money must be given for purposes more distinctly 
ecclesiastical or sacred. But some one intimated that if it was considered desirable 
to take up a collection in church for this special purpose, such a collection should be 
permitted. To this collection Mr. Burdett gave a ready assent, and it was determined 
it should be taken up accordingly. 

As the little cluster of visitors met at Mrs. Dunster’s house one evening, when the 
stroke of the adze and the sound of the hammer could be distinctly heard, as a knot 
of spirited young fellows were at work on the sidewalk, Mr. Tangier said that there 
was so hearty a spirit of codperation in the matter that he could not but wonder why 
it had not been done long before. How should it be that an improvement which 
everybody recognized as necessary should have ‘‘ hung fire,” to use the vernacular, 
so long, when it was so easily done now that it was proposed. 

‘**T do not know what the wiseacres will say,” said Mrs. Dunster, ** but, if I under- 
stand the people among whom I live and of whom I am, nobody likes to be ordered 
to do anything in such a community as ours.” 

‘¢ That is true enough,” said the doctor. ‘* More than this, you may say perfectly 
safely that people do not like to work for a mere abstract idea, for a reform stated 
on paper. That is, the greater part of them do not like it. There are also a few 
poor doctrinazres or theorists who prefer the paper theory to the concrete fact. But 
take the Yankee by and large, and he wants to see the thing that he is to do. He is 
much more certain to do it if it has been tried in another place, particularly if it has 
been tried in another place in New England; and then, if he has seen it with his 
own eyes, or if his father has seen it, or his brother has seen it, he is determined that 
he will have it himself. But the parable, and better than the parable, the concrete 
experiment, is a great help. You were more helped by Miss Gurtry and her lumber- 


man than you know.” 
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‘‘] wish,” said Miss May, ‘that any of the rest of you in all your grand social 
economies and politics had any eyes for the romance of this situation.” 

‘‘Romance?” said Mr. Tangier. ‘* Pray tell me what is the romance in two-inch 
nails, or what is the romance in the swinging of an adze?” 

‘¢ That depends on who drives the nails, and that depends on who swings the adze,” 
said Miss May. ‘*‘ But, if any of you pundits had half an eye, you would see that Mr. 
Drummond, as you call him, the Knight Templar man, is very, very, very fond of 
your pretty Miss Gurtry. And if she were not a woman, and it were not disloyal to 
her, I would add that the pretty Miss Gurtry likes Mr. Drummond just the least bit 
in the world, although neither of them dare say so to the other.” 

‘*T own myself a fool,” said Mr. Tangier. ‘‘I own that studies of social economy 
have blinded my eyes to what was before them. Now that you tell me that this is 
so, I am willing to take it on your authority. But, as you are so learned, would you 
go a little farther, and would you tell me why in the world, if Mr. Drummond likes 
Miss Gurtry, he does not tell her so, and why he should not tell her so.” 

Miss May laughed very heartily. ‘* I should think you had never seen a novel in 
your life, Mr. Tangier. And sometimes I think that you are all so busy with your 
beginning of the term and the end of the term, with the coming in of the court and 
the drawing up of lists of the jury, that you cannot be made to take the least inter- 
est in a good novel, whether it is displayed under your eye or whether Mr. Howells 
writes it. For my part, I am not very sorry that we women are shut off to the en- 
joyment of the realities of life, and that you men have to pick up the cobble-stones 
and crack them, if you cannot see what, as I say, any blind calender with half an 
eye could see.” 

‘*T have acknowledged my imbecility,” said Mr. Tangier, ** and I acknowledge it 
again; but I wish you would tell me why in the world, if Mr. Drummond likes Miss 
Gurtry, he should not tell her so. Is it fore-ordained by any Capulet or any Monta- 
gue, or some other old man in silks and satins, that the house of Drummond shall 
not tell the house of Gurtry how fond we are?” 

Miss May still laughed very heartily. ‘* That is not fore-ordained at all. There 
is no house of Drummond, and there is no house of Gurtry. On the other hand, Mr. 
Drummond is a stranger in the town, who came to us, well, from somewhere up in 
Vermont, | suppose—that is the reason he is so tall and his hair is so black and his 
face is so brown, and, if you please, he is so handsome. It is a little bit of the 
Norman blood that you Vermonters have, and your pretty Miss Gurtry, as you call 
her i 

‘** Tt was not I who called her pretty,” said Mr. Tangier. ‘+ It was Miss May Rem- 
ington that called her pretty.” 

‘** Very good,” said Miss May, still laughing; ** my pretty Miss Gurtry, if I called 
her so. She comes to us, well, I think from Ohio. I do not know why the western 
girls come East. I believe it is because there is not culture enough at the West to go 
around. Any way she comes from Ohio and she keeps this school, and there is not 
another Gurtry in the county, and, so far as I know, there is not another Drummond 
inthe county. There is no Capulet and no Montague.” 









CHAPTER NIX. 


**What I think,” said Mr. Tangier, ** is that we ought to go on and see how the 
carpenters are going on.” 
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** We all know,” said Miss May. 

‘* We know, ina fashion. But we really know nothing till we have seen with our 
eyes and heard with our ears. It will be a pity every time you dance in a German 
in the new hall if your eye rests on a cornice you dislike, and you have to say. ‘I 
could have had that all right but that I was lazy.’” 

** Yes,” said Miss May, ‘¢ and I see deeply into the mind of the counselor who pro- 
poses this. It would also be a pity if Mr. Drummond and Miss Gurtry did not have 
an opportunity to meet each other. Was that what you had on your mind, Mr. Sen- 
ior Counsel?” 

Mr. Tangier laughed, but would confess nothing. He insisted, all the same, that 
all the conspirators, as he always called the heads of the social regeneration, should 
meet at the old stage-house the next day. He asked Mrs. Dunster to lend her carry- 
all for the more distant members, but he said he would bring Drummond and the 
other men without horse-power. It was known that Mrs. Fairbanks would send them 
over something for a picnic tea, and it was thought that the new cooking-stove could be 
put in order in time to heat some water. ‘* It will be, therefore,” cried May Rem- 
ington, ‘*the beginning of the social regeneration. Social regeneration in the midst 
of shavings. Mr. Tangier, you are more right than I supposed.” 

Mr. Tangier asked her to come down from her station so far as to write a note for 
him to-Drummond, whose daily work was at the Crossing, and another to the doc- 
tor. The doctor would pass early in the morning, and would like to know then 
what was on the cards for the day. 

When she had written these notes he bade her say at the bottom : ** JEFrREY TAN- 
GIER, his mark,” and then with his left-hand he made a cross on each of them. 

‘¢ That is all very well for a joke,” said he. ‘* But, Miss May, would you mind 
writing another for me to my partner, Mr. Heeren?” 

** Mind? I shall be most glad to. You do not know yet what a pleasure it is for 
a girl fresh from school to find herself of any use to anybody.” 

He replied, as indeed he had to, that she was of great use to him. 

** Indeed, Mr. Tangier,” said she, a little amazed, ** I was not asking for a com- 
pliment. I ought to have been more on my guard. But—no—I was thinking of a 
scene I saw in a visit I have been making at Beverly. There was a cross brute of a 
man there, who abused his wife, and his children, too, whenever he happened to be 
at home. Fortunately, this was not often. But, one evening when we had some mu- 
sic at our house, he chose to come over. And what he said—which I remembered— 
he said it to his own pretty wife, too, and he made her cry—was that she could not 
do a thing for which anybody would pay her five dollars a week. He said that if she 
advertised for work in the New York World under the ** Wants,” and told all she 
could do, nobody would hire her for five dollars a week. She tried to laugh, but the 
tears came into her eyes. And then he thought he would make the rest of us cry, so 
he said that the same might be said of all the women in the room. 

*¢ My nice Mrs. Curwen was even with him. She said: * When you have a woman 
on your list, Mr. Fonblanque, who will do for my baby what your wife has done for 
yours in the last fortnight, send her round to me and [ will pay her twenty dollars a 
week.’ ” 

‘* Good for Mrs. Curwen,” said Tangier. ‘*Try to introduce me to her the first time 


, 


I go to Boston.’ 
‘Yes. Wasn’t it good? All the same, Charlotte and I went off to bed, asking 
what we could do that would appear to advantage in the * Wants’ column. I do 
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not mean teaching. Teaching is, after all, handing along the same state of ignorance 
and of information. I mean work—what I heard the doctor call ‘subduing the 
world.’ ” 

** Very good,” said Tangier. ‘*And I hope you and your Miss Charlotte did not 
make the common mistake of young ladies—or, for that matter, old women, too.” 

‘¢ What is that?” 

‘It is to speak of this difficulty as if it belonged to your sex. The truth is that it 
belongs to everybody born into the world. It is only lately that women have begun 
to talk about it. Thatisall. But, in truth, every boy who leaves college finds it just 
as hard to find the right niche as every girl who leaves Wellesley or Vassar. Only, 
by misfortune, there are women’s journals and * departments’ in newspapers, in 
which women can groan about these things, while there is no journal open to Broth- 
er Smith. who finds that the high school has taught him the wrong way to calculate 
interest, or to Tom Jones, who does not know the diflerence between white lead and 
barytes.” 

* You do me good, Mr. Tangier. I wish I thought the boys one-half as discon- 
tented as Iam sometimes. And what am I to say to Mr. Cross-Brute the first time I 
meet him?” 

“If I tell the truth,” said he, ** seriously enough now, vou call it a compliment. 
So I will not say that you write a better hand than he does, unless he is an excep- 
tional man—and that you translated that scrap I gave you in Grimm so that one might 
have thought that Grimm wrote English. Really, you know, I suppose, that your 
Mr. Cross-Brute, without knowing it, has opened up the general question of the New 
Education.” 

**T do not know what you mean,” said Mrs. Dunster. 

** Yes, you do, only I put it badly. In the Old Education, so far as a college went, 
aman was taught to understand the language of his time. To tell the truth, he was 
not taught much more. But, when he left college, if he met a man of letters, he could 
talk of literature ; if he met an electrician, he could ask a question and understand the 
answer; if he met Baron Humboldt, he could learn from him of botany and zodlogy, 
and, if he met Metternich or Baron Bunsen, he could learn about European politics. 
But now he may be thoroughly up on one of these things, but he has not so much as 
the elements of the others. The New Education is on the lookout for his bread and 
butter. It says: * IT will make you a statesman. I will make you an electrician. I 
will make you a botanist. [I will make you a Latinist. But you must choose.’ ” 

** T suppose the man has his reward. But those of us who remember Mr. Irving 
or Mr. Everett, or the tales of Mr. Webster—well—no matter.” 

**T see what you mean,” said Mrs. Dunster, ‘* and it is rather an encouragement.” 

“It reminds me,” said May Remington, ‘* of what dear Dr. Torrey said. You 
know I saw him at Princeton. He said it was very good fun to be seventy-five—that 
you did not have to know everything and to have an opinion on all subjects.” 

** Precisely. Now why a girl of eighteen or a boy of twenty should know every- 
thing, or have an opinion on all subjects, | do not know. | used to think,” Mr. Tan- 
gier went on, ** but I express myself with terror lest I be sent home—I used to think 
that a woman wanted to lend a hand everywhere, as your nice magazine says, Mrs. 
Dunster. I used to think that the mother Elizabeth was the type of womanhood. 
She put her hand in her bag when anything was wanted and that thing came out.” 

‘*T remember her,” said Miss May, ‘‘and I adore her. I see what you mean. 
The gimlet was perhaps a bad gimlet, but it was a gimlet. The smelling salts were 
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perhaps bad smelling salts, but they were smelling salts. Yet, well—Lucy says 
something the same thing to Harry, I believe, and Lucy was not ashamed. But 
I ” 

‘¢ You are the creature of your age,” said Mrs. Dunster, ** and cannot live without 
sating out your own heart. Perhaps a happier age will come in the next genera- 


” 


tion 

** When I shall look out and not in,’ 
so. But we do not get on with the conspiracy.” 

No. They didnot. For at that moment an elegant equipage appeared, and a foot- 
man in livery brought round the cards of Mrs. Somebody and Miss ‘Thing-um-bob, 
grand people who were hike at the Surf House, at the Sands—the nearest water- 
ing-place proper. Mr. Tangier immediately vanished—no one knew where. But 
the next afternoon, as had been planned, the conspirators met at the stage-house. 

It had no new name as yet—indeed, one of the ** objects of the meeting” was to 
devise a name. It is rather curious that the passion of people of Teutonic blood for 
‘** meetings ” is so strong that they will ‘* get up” a ‘* meeting” without knowing very 
definitely why they do it. And, after they have met, different people will inquire 
what is the ‘** object of the meeting.” Different men will say that they cannot pre- 
side, because they do not know the * object of the meeting.” But, somewhat as a bo- 
tanical party on new ground finds a Shertia, or, perhaps, a Longea, which nobody 





>’ 


said the girl, triumphantly. ‘* Let us hope 


” 


expected, the meeting, having met, discovers an object. 

In this case, Miss May Remington had in mind one object—Mr. Drummond, per- 
haps none, but that he was asked. Mr. Tangier had always the general object of 
waking up Tenterdon, if he could—or what they called the reorganization of society. 

He arrived first with his faithful Squire Nathan. For, ever since the fire, Nathan 
had attached himself, somewhat like a boy come to the fortunes of Mr. Tangier, 
and, wherever he went, was not far away. Mr. Tangier was amused by his loyalty. 
He said that it was a survival of Feudalism, which had little else to boast of in Ten- 
terdon, and he encouraged it, just as he had brought with him ** Quentin Durward” for 
his reading. On this occasion he had called the boy, who was loitering by the well 
at Mrs. Fairbanks’s, and had talked with him all the way. The new sidewalk, glo- 
rious in a freshness not yet stained with rust, was finished almost all the way. 

Drummond appeared, immediately after, with another of the young men of the fish- 
ing gang to which they belonged. He and Tangier were now quite intimate. 

‘**T was afraid you might not get away,” said Mr. Tangier to him as he gave him 
his hand, and as Drummond introduced Knapp, his companion. ‘* But the wind has 
hauled into the northwest.” 

** Yes,” said Drummond. ‘There is no chance for a haul after this, I suppose, 
till it comes round. But, to tell you the truth. I would have come any way, even if 
the boats went off without me. Knapp would have hauled double for me.” 

Knapp laughed, and said that, since the repairs had begun on the stage-house, 
they could not always rely on Drummond in the boats. ‘* They” were a crew of 
young fellows, mostly belonging to the neighborhood, who had established a sort of 
camp on the sea-shore, where they watched for the signals made on the diflerent 
heights which showed whether there were or were not a run of fish, so that it should 
be agp while to go out in the boats with a long seine. 

Mr. Tangier said that he hoped the results of the new conspiracy would be im- 
portant enough to justify the occasional loss of a Spanish mackerel or of a blue-fish. 
At this moment, the carry-all from Mrs. Dunster’s came up with pretty Miss 
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Gurtry, with Miss May Remington, with Mrs. Dunster and old Mrs. Hasey. Tan- 
gier took care to hear a carpenter call him up-stairs, so that Mr. Drummond might 
have the pleasure of giving Miss Gurtry his hand. Miss Remington had already 
sprung out on the other side, and was holding the horse’s head so as to keep herself 
out of the way. Mrs. Fairbanks took Mrs. Hasey into the reception-room, as they 
began to call the old bar-room of the stage-house, and Mr. Drummond had to decide 
which of the young ladies needed him most. Of course he decided against his own 


wishes, and went to the horse’s head. 

‘*No, Mr. Drummond,” said Miss Remington, ‘* you are very kind, but you must 
leave me to my own aflair. Peg, as we call her, understands me, and I understand 
her. I will just lead her into the shed, and I will join you and Miss Gurtry in a 
moment. I have been telling Miss Gurtry that I want her to look at the frieze 
which Mr. Tangier has ordered from some of the swell paper men in New York. I 
think it is absurd myself, but Miss Gurtry’s eye is rather better than mine.” 

And with this the crafty girl took herself and her horse away, and Mr. Drummond 
and Miss Gurtry were left together exactly as she had intended. 

It was long, indeed, that afternoon, before, in the intricacies of the house, inspect- 
ing of the various rooms, of stair-cases taken away and ladders for climbing, one 
of these societies of ladies found the other. This was not, indeed, so strange, since 
Miss May Remington was determined that she would not interrupt the ¢éte-a-¢éte 
between Mr. Drummond and Miss Gurtry ; since Mrs. Fairbanks was equally deter- 
mined that Mrs. Hasey should not interrupt it, and since Mr. Tangier had planned 
the whole expedition in order that these two young people might be together. How 
litle Mr. Drummond and Miss Gurtry knew that the stars in their courses were 
fighting for them, and how annoyed one of them at least would have been could she 
have suspected that her most private aflairs were thus a matter of interest to other 
people. 

Mr. Drummond was so shy that he blushed, and knew he blushed, as he said to 
Miss Gurtry: ‘* 1 am amused to see how much there is to be decided before we can 
clean up an old tavern. All this about tints which harmonize and tints which do 
not harmonize is a very new aflair to a fisherman like me.” 

Miss Gurtry made courage enough to say: ‘* You have not been a fisherman so 
long, Mr. Drummond, that you should have lost all knowledge of the inside of a 
house, I suppose. Indeed, they tell me that the housekeeping is very good down 
on the beach.” 

‘*Who tells you so?” said Mr. Drummond, a little surprised. ‘* I did not know 
that the fame of our life had extended so far up as your school-house, which I think 
we must now call the center of the world, since the sidewalk victory.” 

His surprise gave her a little courage, and she said: ** Oh, you think that, be- 
cause We are an interior district, we know nothing about shad and blue-fish and 
mackerel! I assure you that we get a sniff of the sea-air sometimes, and there is 
one of your boys, who is now on a visit with one of my boys, and therefore is sent 
to my school. I believe they thought that it was necessary that he should have 
mountain air.” The girl spoke now as if she felt a little more at ease, that she was 
speaking of what was really her own aflair. 

**T remember,” said Mr. Drummond, ‘‘ and really the boy tells you the truth ; the 
doctor thought, and I guess thought truly, that being wet through five times a day 
was of no great advantage to Jotham. Country air is a very good thing when it is 


accompanied with clothing reasonably dry and a first-rate education. Do you know, 
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Miss Gurtry, I also am one of the great army of school-masters? I kept school when 
I was five years younger than I am.” 

The girl did not tell him that one of the big boys who had helped in making the 
sidewalk—and, in fact, had done the most work that any of them had done—had talk- 
ed to her well into the middle of the night one evening of his enthusiasm for Mr. 
Drummond, and the help that Mr. Drummond had given him in school and out of 
school, and had spoken of Mr. Drummond as one of General Grant’s aids might 
have spoken of him, with that enthusiasm which is itself the best education, and 
worth a hundred times all the instruction that can be given by all the cyclopedia- 
bred men in the world. She didn’t dare tell Mr. Drummond how much she knew 
of him through the eager and enthusiastic gossip of this boy. All that she did say 
was: **Oh, yes, almost everybody is a teacher sooner or later! People teach till 
they find they can do something better, or what they think is something better.” 

** Yes,” said Drummond; ‘‘in the gang down on the beach we were talking of it 
the other night. I found that half the boys (as we called each other, for we are 
really all men) had sooner or later been in one district school or another. Some- 
times I think it is better so, and sometimes I suppose that it leaves the training of the 
little ones to be all a matter of choice.” Then, with a gulp of great courage, he 
said: **I wish I could have gone to your school, Miss Gurtry.” And he pretended 
to laugh. 

‘You would not say so if you had seen it,” said she. ‘* I was more ashamed 
than I can tell the other day, when your friend, Mr. Tangier, came in to escape a 
wetting. It sometimes seems absurd to call it a school. But I can tell you, indeed, 
Mr. Drummond, there is nothing we do not teach there, from the art of washing the 
hands with ivory soap round to words in three syllables. Really, this business of 





the sidewalk came in quite naturally as a part of the very various exercises of the 
school.” 

‘** You are not graded yet,” he said, and he laughed, for the grading of the schools 
had been a matter of town politics of the most intense interest. Montagues and 
Capulets had, indeed, quarreled on the question whether the school should be graded 
or no. 

Ah, me! it did not matter what these young people talked about with each other. 
Miss May Remington had seen with a very cute eye when she had noticed Mr. 
Drummond’s bearing with the pretty school-mistress, as she called her, on the last 
picnic party which they had had at the old stage-house. Mr. Drummond regretted, 
in all this talk in the question about friezes and the decision about stair-cases, that he 
could in no way appear at what he supposed was his best to Miss Gurtry. And _ the 
poor fellow supposed, of course, that he was making blunders all the time and was 
appearing at his worst. In fact, he was a manly, intelligent fellow, who had his 
own canoe to paddle and was paddling it; who knew that he ought to be of some 
use in the world and was of much more use than he thought he was; and the first 
moment when he was unconscious he was singularly attractive: first, from the di- 
rectness of speech with which he always addressed himself to the subject in hand; 
and, second, from the indifference to himself, which you could not but notice, in his 
way of handling that subject, whatever it might be. 


To be continued. 
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BRIGHTENING 


[OnE of the Conferences of the Asso- 
ciated Charities in Boston has received 
several communications in answer to a 
question on ** Brightening the Homes of 
the Poor.” We have been permitted to 
print the report of the committee, and one 
of these papers, which we know will be 
read with interest. ] 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

‘* Not alms, but a friend,” is usually one 
of the first things impressed on a new 
visitor, but the phrase is now so trite a 
saying with reference to the Associated 
Charities that it is in danger of losing its 
force. It behooves, therefore, those of us 
who believe in its truth to see to it that 
the value of the friend given is greater 
than the alms withheld. 

When a visitor goes to a family, there- 
fore, it would seem that he ought to ac- 
cept the duties, and feel the responsibility 
which we all recognize as belonging to 
the word friend, and realize that he goes, 
not simply as a visitor, or friendly visitor, 
or as a special police officer (reporting to 
the society), but as a friend pure and sim- 
ple, to try and win love and confidence by 
identifying himself with the daily life of 
those he finds, by sharing in their pleas- 
ures and pains, and by trying to study 
the possibilities of their natures, in order 
to do the very best for them. 

Miss Edgeworth has said (and she cer- 
tainly knew the Irish nature thoroughly) 
that the Irish can only be acted upon 
through their hearts, that self-interest has 
litle weight with them, and that ‘ it is 
only those who find a way to their hearts 
who have any chance of so far getting at 
their heads as to make them understand 
their true interests, or to cure them of any 
of their faults or bad habits.” 

The friend, then (we will not longer 


THE HOMES. 


use the term visitor), has to discover what 
material there is to work upon in the fam- 
ily to which he goes, and, without forget- 
ting, or ever failing to take into account 
the faults and vices which may be glar- 
ingly developed, to make himself famil- 
iar with the points best worth training. 
Among the many ways by which this 
may be done, the best is, perhaps, to take 
a hearty interest in whatever tends toa 
healthful development of the pleasure and 
fun-loving side of the natures of its differ- 
ent members, and in whatever may help 
to make a real home life. : 
the 


By means of 
intercourse thus established, a truer 
knowledge of their characters is sure to 
be reached. 

We submit a few suggestions which 
may be helpful to our visitors : 

ist. Develop the resources of rooms 
and family. Find out which member 
(child or grown person) cares most for 
pretty things, and make him your ally. 
Suggest that something should be done to 
make the rooms look pretty, and discover 
if there are not already in their possession 
things which might be available for the 
purpose. Give them plants or seeds, tell- 
ing them something about the care of 
them. Do not leave them to sow the 
seeds according to their own discretion. 
We have heard of a visitor supplying all 
the materials and failing to supply a little 
knowledge, so that the seeds were care- 
fully sown on the bottom of the box and 
a foot of earth firmly pressed down upon 
It is needless to say that no flowers 
brightened that home as a result of those 
well-meant efforts. 

If there is no room for a plant in the win- 
dow, tie a bright ribbon about the neck 
of a bottle and hang it against the sash 
with a few sprigs of ivy or ‘* wandering 
Jew” in it. It is not necessary that there 


them. 
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should be many things about, but that peo- 
ple should feel a pride and zest in having 
their rooms look pretty. Dirt and untidi- 
ness will disappear quite as rapidly un- 
der a friend’s praise and commendation of 
whatever little bright spots he can discov- 
er as under a direct attack upon them. 

2d. Lend them books and games, and 
by all means play the games sometimes 
with them. More of the real nature of a 
child is learned in this way than in three 
months of weekly visits. For the little 
ones, too young to play or read, carry al- 
phabet blocks, or the alphabet with pict- 
ures and teach them a letter from week 
to week. Interest the girls in some little 
fancy work (such as outlining Mother 
Goose figures on linen, etc.) and the boys 
in whittling. Making rough jackstraws 
out of fine chips has proved a source of in- 
terest for evening employment, and the 
children play with them afterwards. 

3d. Try to arrange that they shall have 
pleasant excursions. If one watches the 
papers, a harmless and cheap show is 
found occasionally to which it is easy to 
take a couple of children. The Art Mu- 
seum, too, is free on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, and it has been found quite worth 
while to take children there. In spring 
and summer there are short horse-car 
rides into the country which are sure to 
give pleasure. On such little trips they 
will develop surprising powers of conver- 
sation in contrast with your ordinary ex- 
perience of them in their homes—the boys 
especially—and a much more natural and 
easy intercourse will be a result, which is 
fully as valuable as the pleasure given. 

4th. Try to interest the mother of the 
family about cooking ; suggest simple and 
nourishing things and try to make her 
realize how much of the health and hap- 
piness of the home depends upon her 
doing her best in this matter. Try to pro- 
cure good receipts. A little book, by Mrs. 


Corson, called ‘‘ Fifteen Cent Dinners,” 
was written to meet this very need, and 
would be valuable for visitors. 





5th. Whena family really shows a dis- 
position to better itself in these ways, and 
where it has been some time in the same 
rooms, so that there is something of a true 
home feeling about them, a bright, pretty 
paper, ora little paint for the walls might 
be given, which, as has been wisely sug- 
gested, that member of the household who 
is always ** looking for work” could em- 
ploy his idle hours in putting on. Fresh 
paint will do much to give a cheerful as- 
pect to a room and inspires the household 
to freshen up other things. 

6th. Do not forget that the mother and 
father of the family have, in most cases, 
not been so very many years in America. 
Lead them to talk of the ** old home,” learn 
if they came from town or country, and do 
not forget which they say. Many a tired 
and fretful face will grow bright while 
talking of the ** old country” and the life 
to which distance doubtless lends an en- 
chantment. 

7th. Return them the hospitality which 
they seem never to fail in offering, and let 
your own door be as freely open to them 
as theirs is to you. They will fully ap- 
preciate it and never presume upon it. 

The committee suggests that each con- 
ference should have a sub-committee on 
brightening the homes of the poor, so that 
the subject may be brought to the atten- 
tion of every member of the Associated 
Charities. 

Another visitor of experience gives the 
following suggestions : 

* * * Love and sympathy will go 
much farther towards teaching us how to 
help our poorer brethren than any facts 
that could be collected. <A fellow-feeling 
—a desire to put ourselves in their places 
and to understand their trials—will be 
worth all the data with which a new and 
untried visitor might arm himself. 

Let us, then, in considering the ques- 
tion what we can do to brighten the homes 
of the poor, first start with the proposi- 
tion that those homes are not so very 
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different—except in externals—from the 
homes of the rich, and that they need to 
be brightened in very much the same way. 
Suppose we take, for a first instance, a 
family where the father and bread-winner 
js out of work. The man is discouraged 
—says it is of no use to apply to the city 
or to the stores for employment—perhaps 
will even have recourse to the rum shop 
to beguile the hours while he is waiting 
for the dull times to be over. Occupa- 
tion, that great blessing to either the rich 
or the poor, is what that man needs—and 
what we want to do for the home in this 
case is to show the man how useful his 
strong hands may be in taking hold of the 
tiresome housework which is never done. 
It does not require much urging to induce 
aman to chop some kindling-wood, to 
draw water for the family washing, to 
mend a broken chair or make a toy for 
the baby. I have seen a man voluntarily 
go down on his knees to scrub the entry, 
and thus save an overtired woman, and I 
am proud to have known a man, an Amer- 
ican, too, who was not ashamed to do the 
family washing when his wife was sick 
and he was out of work. 

To interest an idle man in seeing what 
he can find to do to make the home more 
comfortable and cheerful is one of the sur- 
est ways of brightening it for him and for 
those about him. 

Another way of brightening the home 
is by taking an interest in it. To this 
poor, overworked woman her home is as 
dear and as precious as your more costly 


residence is to you—nay, it has a much 


deeper meaning to her when every little 
ornament represents hardly-won money, 
and every clean board means labor by her 
own hands. 

Take an interest in her possessions. 
They may be few and tawdry, but they 
are dear ¢o her. If you notice a new pict- 
ure, speak of it. It may be only a gaudy 
print or a cheap chromo, but it means as 
much to her as a rich painting or fine en- 
graving would to you. It is her poetry, 
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and she will be glad to have you show 
your interest in it. 

Many a time I have watched a care- 
worn face brighten just because some pass- 
ing word was said about a new window 
curtain, or a bright oil-cloth on the shelf. 
You may be sure it cost some little effort 
to get these things, and we all like to have 
our efforts understood. 

Another way in which we can help our 
neighbors is by teaching them to help 
themselves. 

For instance, I have known a woman 
who struggled along for several years with 
an old and forlorn carpet, which never, 
under any circumstances, could be made 
to look clean and fresh. After a time she 
was persuaded to remove it, and it was 
really pleasant to see how much cleaner 
and more inviting the bare floor looked 
after it had had several successive scrub- 
bings. It was much better to have in- 
duced that woman to make her own room 
fresh and bright than to have given her 
a new carpet, which would soon have 
been reduced, in a single room used for all 
purposes, to the condition of the old, and 
I do not think she has ever begrudged 
the extra cleaning that is now required. 
Many a dark and dingy room can be made 
quite cheerful and pleasant by simply a 
coat of paint on the dirty wainscoting. It 
costs but little, and in a family where 
there are young men or boys it is often 
easy to persuade them to do a little paint- 
ing in over hours, or before they go to 
work. A word of praise or of interest in 
what they have done will be as grateful to 
them as it is to you to have a friend exam- 
ine and admire your last new specimen of 
bric-a-brac. 

Then for the young girls—what can we 
do? I grant that they are hard members 
of the family to help, because, whether 
they are rich or poor, they are so much 
taken up with their own pursuits and 
plans, but, after all, they make much of 
the brightness of any home. 

I know one family where there are two 
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girls who own a sewing-machine, and it 
is delightful to see the pride with which 
their mother will show the pretty dresses 
and neat handiwork of her accomplished 
daughters. 

I have been glad to learn, lately, that 
there are evening classes, and innocent di- 
versions for young girls, at a house where 
they can be entertained without being ex- 
posed to the certain risks of public places 
of amusement. The lady who is chiefly 
interested in this charity told me that all 
they now needed was more young girls, 
and I thought I would speak of it to-day, 
because, if the girls are kept happy and 
coritent while abroad, they will do much 
to brighten the home when they are in 
it. 

It may perhaps be asked what can be 
done to brighten a home where one or 
both of the parents are drunkards? If the 
evil is very bad, it seems to me best that 
for a time the offender should be removed. 
Where both parents drink, the condition of 
the children is pitiable indeed, and the 
best chance of saving them from further 
degradation is to place them under newer 
and more favorable conditions. I have 
seen the experiment tried, and certainly I 
should advocate removing the children of 
drunken parents. Where only one parent 
drinks, I have known a very wretched 
home become for a time quite a cheerful 
one, simply by reason of the absence of 
the drunken father or mother. 

I hope, in connection with this subject, 
I may be forgiven for urging once more 
the possibility of brightening the homes of 
the poor by becoming their landlords, and 
thus seeing for ourselves how much we 
can do to keep those homes healthy and 
happy. After an experience of seven 
years, I can truly say that I have found 
the work neither laborious nor difficult, 
and I cannot help wishing that others 
would see for themselves how pleasant 
and friendly the relation of landlord and 
tenant may become. Among those who 
have tried the work, I am sure there are 


many who will agree with me, and, to 
those to whom it is a new field, I should 
like to say that they have only to go 
among the poor with kindly, sympathetic 
feelings, and a desire to treat them as they 
would wish to be treated themselves if the 
positions were reversed, in order to find 
out how to become good landlords. The 
technical information can easily be gained, 
if there is a genuine liking for the work to 
begin with, and, as Octavia Hill says: ++ If 
the poor are to be raised to a perma- 
nently better condition they must be dealt 
with as individuals and by individuals.” 
Among many other methods, this seems 
to me to be one by which it is possible to 
brighten their homes. 

I have not spoken yet of the pleasure 
which is given by the flower and fruit mis- 
sion. I believe it to be very genuine, and 
in my tenants I have noticed a lively sense 
of gratitude towards the givers of the 
pretty flowers. There is also quite a de- 
sire among the poor to cultivate plants, 
and I sometimes think they enjoy them 
more than a rich person can enjoy the del- 
icate products of a greenhouse. I know 
one old woman who carefully sows morn- 


ing-glory seeds every summer, and trains 
the delicate vines in such a way that they 
form almost a complete leafy screen over 


her panes of glass. WhenI once admived 
these morning-glories, she said to me: **I 
don’t know what I should do without 
them; I think I’m in the country when I 
look at them.” Very often I have known 
people too poor even to own flower pots, 
who yet would raise very creditable plants 
in boxes and old tin cans. 

There is one touching way in which the 
homes of the poor are brightened of which 
I should like to speak, and that is by lit- 
tle acts of loving kindness from one poor 
neighbor to another. 

It means a good deal for a busy, over- 
worked woman, with perhaps two or three 
little ones of her own, to turn cheerfully 
to her still busier neighbor and say to her: 
‘¢Oh, yes; leave your baby with me for 
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the morning—I’ll mind him while you go 
to work.” 

I have known a poor woman, to whom 
the gift of a good bed was offered, say at 
once, without hesitation : ** You had bet- 
ter give it to Mrs. Cole (meaning a feeble 
old lady) ; she needs it more than I do.” 
This very week, while I was talking with 
one of my tenants who has been ill, a 
neighbor came to the door and asked for 
the loan of a bowl. Only after she had 
gone did I learn that it was to be filled 
with good warm broth for the invalid. In 
fact, as we all know, these instances of 
kindness among the very poorest classes 
could be countlessly multiplied, and it is 
very noticeable that, the little deeds are 
done and the little sacrifices are made, not 
in any self-righteous spirit, but as a mat- 
ter of course, and are accepted as freely 
astheyare given. The gift may be small, 
perhaps sometimes little more than the 
cup of cold water, but surely it carries a 
blessing with it. 

And now we come to the children. 
Ah! what would the poor man’s home be 
without the dear children who brighten it 
forhim? If you could see, as doubtless 
many of you have seen, the love and self- 
forgetfulness, the tenderness and devo- 
tion which poor parents show for their 
little ones, you would feel more than ever 
that the difference between rich and poor 
isin externals more than in anything else. 
Deep down under the differences of wealth 
and education there is the human love and 
sympathy which answer to the same chord 
in either rich or poor. 

How can we brighten the homes for the 
children ? 

One great way is by education. The 
generous introduction of the kindergarten 
schools has done much to keep the little 
ones both healthy and happy by substitu- 
ing hours of regular exercise and employ- 
ment for those of languid interest and 
doubtful happiness in a busy home where 
perhaps the little people’s room is some- 
times more wanted than their company. 
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There is another way in which we can 
help the children. 

The mothers often know very little what 
to do for them. The children are not 
dressed suitably—their feet are wet, their 
shoes are too thin, their food is unwhole- 
some. ‘This, it seems to me, is where our 
superior advantages of education can make 
us of use. We know that a baby should 
not be fed upon tomatoes and that a child 
who has just recovered from measles ought 
not to sit ina draught. It is surprising 
how willingly our neighbors will accept 
suggestions if they are kindly made. I 
know of no way in which we can help 
more to brighten the home than by teach- 
ing the parents how to keep the children 
well and healthy. If you could see, as I 
have seen in only this last month, a poor 
mother hovering night and day overa cra- 
dle where her baby was lying desperately 
ill, refusing all assistance, because that 
baby was too precious to her to be en- 
trusted to other hands, you would under- 
stand what I mean when I say that a little 
advice or instruction as to the best meth- 
ods of caring for children would be a great 
benefit to the poor, and might do much to 
avert the sorrow which falls upon a house- 
hold where one of the children is sick or 
ailing. 

The chief point which I hope to illus- 
trate is that any home which is worthy of 
the name contains in itself some of the ele- 
ments of brightness, and it may often lie 
in the way of our duty to find out those 
elements and help to develop them. To 
do this, to make the influence felt from 
within outward, seems to me to be more 
truly worth while than that we should try 
to carry relief or amusement to our neigh- 
bors. ‘To teach them to use their own 
resources is likely to be of more lasting 
benefit than that we devise re- 
sources for them. 

Another thing which we want to re- 
member is that we must be careful not to 
offer help or advice in homes, no matter 
how poor or simple, until such help or ad- 


should 
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vice is asked. That it will be asked, free- 
ly, confidingly, I have little doubt, if our 
purpose in going to the home is true and 
friendly, but we must win trust and friend- 
ship before we can expect confidence. At 
least, that is my own feeling in the matter. 

It is very far from my wish to lay down 
the law as to how we can help our neigh- 
bors. I only hope to point out a few ways 
in which it seems to me we may be of use 
to them, and of this one thing I am sure: 
Underneath all our efforts must be the 
consciousness that they have the same 
needs as ourselves. To understand their 
trials rightly, we must summon up the re- 
membrance of our own ; to enter into their 
feelings, we must try to think how we 
should feel if we were placed in their cir- 


cumstances. Back of it all should be the 


promise made eighteen centuries ago; 
‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” Surely, if we bear this 
in mind, we shall not find much difficulty 
in discovering ways and means of bright- 
ening homes and lives less fortunate than 
our own, and I should be much surprised 
if in this effort some little reflected bright- 
ness did not fall upon the helper as well as 
upon those who have been helped. To 
give ourselves is the main thing—our in- 
terest, our sympathy, our love. To quote 
Octavia Hill again: ‘* Charity owes all 
its graciousness to the sense of its coming 
from a real friend,” or, as Lowell has so 
beautifully said it: 
“ Not that which we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


ox xo 


TENEMENT 
BY MRS. 


THE subject of Tenement Reform has 
been a prominent one in both the city 
and state of New York for some time 
past, and only after a severe struggle has 
it met with success. The need of this 
reform has long been felt by thoughtful 
people to be an urgent one. The terrible 
condition of tenements and the disease 
and suffering engendered by such a con- 
dition were discussed, and reform strongly 
advocated by both press and citizens be- 
fore Mr. Hewitt’s election as mayor of 
New York city. After his election, he 
was urged to make every eflort to ad- 
minister the laws as they stood. At the 


same time, amendments were proposed, 
and the friends of the poor and ignorant 
showed themselves in earnest in their en- 
deavors to obtain these laws. 

Mr. Hewitt referred to the need of such 
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improvements, but it was Gov. Hill who 
clearly saw the imperative need of action. 

In his message of January t, 1887, he 
says: 

‘*T commend to your favorable con- 
sideration some measures looking to the 
greater safety and better regulation of the 
tenement-houses in our large cities. An 
exhaustive investigation of the tenement: 
house system in New York city, in the 
year 1884, revealed the wretched condition 
of those who from poverty are forced to 
occupy dilapidated and ill-ventilated build: 
ings, into which they are crowded by the 
criminal cupidity of the owners. This 
investigation resulted in the suggestion of 
valuable remedial legislation, but so fat 
no bill has passed and no relief secured. 
The helpless condition of these people. 
who are unable to prepare elaborate me 
morials praying for relief, and in whose 
interests no persistent counsel appear to 
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urge legislation, should enlist the earnest 
and early eflorts of the present Legisla- 
ture.” 

The cause has been strongly aided by 
the New York Journal, which was wide 
awake and thoroughly in earnest. The 
Journal secured the services of an expe- 
rienced sanitary engineer, Mr. Charles 
F. Wingate, whose papers on this subject 
are known to all LENpD A Hanp readers. 
He gave Azmself to the task of securing 
thisreform, and he has come off victorious. 
He is an indefatigable worker, shrewd 
and enthusiastic, of great ability and per- 
sistence of purpose. With these charac- 
teristics, and supported by the Journa/, it 
is of little wonder that the reform has 
carried the day. But it was no easy bat- 
tle, although a host of sympathizers came 
to the front. As soon as the interest of 
the Journal was thoroughly understood, 
letters upon letters were received on the 
subject. All classes of men came to give 
their testimony, and public opinion was 
alive in its call for tenement reform. 

Governor Hill had suggested that a new 
and radical measure should be drafted. 
But it was decided to take up the more 
moderate, but well-digested bill drawn up 
by the Tenement Commission of 1885. 

In January, 1887, the bill was intro- 
duced into the Senate and very soon after 
into the Assembly. Both bills rapidly 
progressed and were sent to the Senate 
Committee on Public Health and the As- 
sembly Committee on Cities. Atthe hear- 
ings, the bills were carefully considered, 
some strengthening amendments _pro- 
posed, but, on the whole, few changes 
made. 

On the other side, there was a feeling 
among certain tenement owners that the 
bill was arbitrary, and destructive to prop- 
erty rights, and one association demand- 
ed a hearing, declaring the bill unjust. 
Their opposition was largely based upon 
amisconception of its true import, and 
originated in the fears of tenement own- 
ers that it needlessly interfered with prop- 
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erty rights, and conferred excessive and 
arbitrary power upon the Board of Health. 
This hearing was a most exciting one. 
Later on, the counsel for the Association 
appeared before the Assembly Committee, 
but was not as violent in his denuncia- 
tions as at first. 

The Real Estate Exchange, represent- 
ing $500,000,000 of property, took pains 
to publicly declare that as an association 
it favored improving the sanitary condi- 
tion of the tenements, and it only sought 
to insure that the legislation sought for 
should not be too sweeping in its char- 
acter, or destructive to the rights and 
interests of landlords. The Legislative 
Committee of the Exchange invited Mr. 
Wingate to explain and defend the provis- 
ions of the bill, and after a courteous 
hearing tendered him a vote of thanks. 

After many delays, March 22d, the 
bill was passed and made ready for the 
governor’s signature. 

Even now, when the friends of the cause 
deemed everything secure, came other 
drawbacks, but Senator Murphy stood 
boldly its friend and defied its enemies. 
His valor, and the diplomacy shown by 
other friends, brought matters to a suc- 
cessful issue. Rarely, indeed, has a pub- 
lic measure of such magnitude, and one 
affecting so large a portion of the commu- 
nity, been so rapidly carried on and in 
the face of such persistent opposition, 
both public and private. Great credit is 
due the Journal, which has also borne 
the expense attending the passage of this 
bill. The result must be its reward. 

Not only has the sanitary police squad 
been strengthened, but the regular police 
as well; the proportion of water-closets 
for each tenement is increased threefold ; 
all cellars are required to have their ceil- 
ings plastered as well as the floors con- 
creted, while a large number of very rad- 
ical and sweeping amendments, which 
were presented from various sources, were 
quietly refused or rejected. The law as 
it now stands at once increases the work- 
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ing force of the Health Board, and gives it tration of the Board of Health, the bill 
power to do many things which it has cannot fail to contribute vastly to the 
complained could not be done; it removes efficiency of the department and to the 
many serious impediments in the way of healthfulness of the metropolis. It would 
its efficient action, such as the inability be safe to say that by its aid many thou. 
to learn the names of tenement owners, sand lives may be saved annually among 


and, lastly, it makes it obligatory uponthe dwellers in tenements, and, very prob. 7 


Board to do a large number of things, ably, pestilence averted from the present 
such as making annual reports, inspect- hot-beds of zymotic disease in the slums 
ing every tenement-house twice a year of our great city. 


and compiling their statistics, which hith- |= To have accomplished this result is 
erto it has not done at all. worth all the pains, trials and anxieties it 


Under the new and purified adminis- has cost. 
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THERE has sprung up, almost simulta- | Various answers tothe Sphinx riddle 
neously, in several large cities, an inter- of pauperism have been made by different 
est in coflee houses and coffee palaces, as observers, each embodying a_half-truth, 
counter-attractions to the liquor saloons. which, however, may assist the solution 
It is to be hoped that the promoters of of the whole problem. Franklin’s answer 
the movement will bear in mind the dif- was thrift; Father Mathew’s, to abolish 
ference between American cities and En- intemperance ; Lord Brougham and John 
glish ones, and will also submit to be Pounds realized the necessity of educa- 
schooled by the experiences of the past. tion, both secular and religious. Robert 
Philadelphia has cnly of late learned to Dale Owen upheld the advantages of co- 
advertise. It has been given to a some- operation. John Simon and Dr. Fart, 
what literal interpretation of the sacred in Great Britain, with Drs. Bowditch and 
precepts concerning beneficence. But Billings, in the United States, have er- 
for this reserve, it surely would not be forced the necessity and value of sanitary 
possible to speak of the coffee-house move- regulations. Playfair and Huxley have 
ment as a thing imported from England. advocated technical education; Mill. 
The model coffee house, first established Cairns, and their coadjutors have pre- 
at 15th and Market streets, and now on sented the political side of the problem, 
4th street below Market, has for years in answer to Malthus. Mr. Greig has 
realized the ideal which is just now en- also contributed to throw light on this 
gaging the energy of Chicago, and the subject. Mr. Chadwick, in England, and 
cosmopolitan sympathies of New York. C. L. Brace, of New York, have advo- 
It has proved beyond question that the cated the improved welfare of the chil- 
attractions of the cheap lunch at the liquor dren of the streets. Louis Blanc and Karl 
saloons can be eflectively competed with, Marx see no remedy except in a new so 
and that the enterprise may be also finan- ciety, while Channing and Parker find 
cially successful, if it is clear to the panacea in a new religion of humanity. 
public that it is carried on as a busi- Lastly, final answer is given in the weighty 
ness, not as a charity, or as an evangel- words of Lincoln: ‘*Government of the 
izing agency. people, by the people, for the people.” 
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WOMAN’S EDUCATION 


Tue Woman’s Education Association 
isa private society that was formed fif- 
teen years ago, with the purpose of pro- 
moting the better education of women. 
It has a large and _ steadily-increasing 
membership. At the regular monthly 
meetings, which have been held, during 
these fifteen years, in private parlors, 
every subject bearing upon the education 
of women has been frankly and earnestly 
discussed. Special students or teachers 
have often been asked to speak at the 
meetings upon their special subjects of 
study or work. Free discussion has been 
encouraged, and the meetings have been 
earnest and interesting. The association 
does not come before the public, except- 
ing as an endorser, or helper, of the dif- 
ferent plans for improvement, which it 
has carefully considered. It has no large 
sums of money to expend ; only the small 
fees from membership, which are quite 
sufficient for its purposes. It is like a 
nursery in which good things are plant- 
ed and tested, and from which they are 
transplanted to reach their full growth 
elsewhere. It is not the aim of the asso- 
ciation to do any kind of charitable work, 
or to carry on permanently any kind of 
educational institutions. It has no head- 
quarters. It is simply a company of la- 
dies who meet for the discussion of edu- 
cational matters, and for the initiation 
and presentation of educational work that 
seems to them desirable. A great deal of 
money has been given by members of the 
association to assist in the work which 


given by them, as individuals, not by 
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the association. The result of the dis- 
cussion at the association meetings has 
been important. The Harvard Examina- 
tions for Women were one of the first 
measures proposed. They were success- 
fully carried out, under the auspices of 
the association, for years, until they were 
merged in the Harvard Annex, which is 
probably due, in the main, to them. 
The association urged and helped sewing 
in the public schools, until it was establish- 
ed, and no longer needed help. Indus- 
trial education is still a matter which occu- 
pies them to some extent. The Training 
School for Nurses, the Diet Kitchens, the 
Cooking Schools. the Emergency Les- 
sons or First Aid to the Wounded, all 
had their beginnings in this association, 
and were fostered there until they were 
strong enough to go alone. Various ex-’ 
periments, more or less successful practi- 
cally, but very valuable as experiments, 
have been tried in the way of carving 
schools, and of boarding-houses for work- 
ing-girls. 

The woman’s laboratory, and all the 
instruction of girls at the Institute of 
Technology, grew out of the formation 
of a class of girls for the advanced study 
of chemistry, who were permitted to re- 
ceive instruction there, under the auspices 
of the association, which furnished a lab- 
oratory for the purpose. The question 
of a separate prison for women was dis- 
cussed by this society before any plans 
for it were offered to the public. The 
association opened the first school for art 
needle-work in Boston. It made the 
first movement for a Latin school for 
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girls. It established and has carried on, 
under Professor Hyatt, the summer lab- 
oratory at Annisquam. It has had the 
trees in the public parks of Boston plain- 
ly labeled.* It has made the arrangement 
for many courses of public lectures on 
botany and on art. These courses have 
paid for themselves. All this work has 
been done by committees on intellect- 
ual, industrial and physical education. 
There have been full discussions and full 
reports of everything undertaken by the 
committees. There has been great har- 
mony in the association ; it still continues 
its organization and its regular meetings, 
where every intelligent plan for the bet- 
tering of the education of women will 
have a sympathetic hearing; and where 
all information in regard to the subject 
will be very welcome. Within the last 
month two more enterprises of the asso- 
ciation have severed their official connec- 
tion with the parent society, having re- 
ceived all the fostering care that they 
required, and being able now to sustain 
an independent existence. One is the 
laboratory, previously mentioned, which 
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has been supported at Annisquam for six 
summers, but which is now to be incor- 
porated as a Marine Biological Labora. 
tory, and placed under the control of a 
board of trustees. The other is ‘* Instruct- 
ive District Nursing,” which has proved 
so successful and desirable in Boston that 
it has outgrown the need of care by the 
association, and will become a separate 
institution. The association continues 
its warm interest in all these children 
that have outgrown its sheltering care, 
and welcomes the frequent reports that 
are brought to it of their welfare and 
useful work. The latest subject of dis- 
cussion is the establishment of rooms for 
industrial education in the new school- 
house of the Horace Mann School for deaf- 
mutes. 

It is most important that these deaf 
children should have the earliest possible 
training in some hand-work or trade that 
will give them profitable employment; 
and the Woman’s Education Association 
urges the need of regular school instruc- 
tion in printing, modeling and working 


in wood. 
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NEWPORT 


FLOWER MISSION. 


A PAPER READ AT THE 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


BY F. P. 


CHAPLIN. 


“ Who works for God can never work in vain,” 


No doubt most of you who are pres- 
ent have had upon your minds, these 
many months past, an unspoken feeling 
of interest, a silent, progressive, true- 
hearted inquiry as to what it may be in 
your power individually to accomplish 
for this noble organization ; and would it 
surprise you should it be said that, doubt- 


less, there has been, as well, in the hearts 
of all the busy women holding it ofticial- 
ly in charge an inquiry as unspoken, a 
feeling of urgency, that your souls and 
hands should be growing surely and 
steadily into loving kinship with their 
work, and that when the time should 
come for them to utter the song-call for 


*The trees had formerly been labeled at the suggestion of Dr. A. A. Gould, but from neglect it became neces- 
sary to relabel them and it was then done by the association. 
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a larger measure of help there should 
arise, from far and near, a chorus of 
hearty reply! 

If seed sown aforetime has taken root, 
pray let it yield a hundred-fold ; let there 
fall upon each one present, what ‘* H. H.” 
forcefully terms, ‘* a vitalized individual- 
ity,” a genial outflow of heart and deed, 
as already manifested by the originators 
of this enterprise in your beautiful city by 
the sea. 

In the brief record of work accomplish- 
ed by the Flower Mission of Newport, 
its work for over six years, more than 
eight thousand bouquets have been pre- 
sented, and this is but one item. 

An individual, who claims to under- 
stand the impressiveness and influence 
reaching human hearts through the min- 
istry of flowers, asserts from actual obser- 
vation that, for every flower presented 
as a gift, one may count upon at least 
three happy hearts—the giver’s, the re- 
ceiver’s, and that of some by-stander or 
friend ; so, accepting this wise man’s as- 
sertion, there are already the property of 
the Newport Flower Mission, held in 
trust, so to speak, over twenty-five thou- 
sand smiles ! 

It has been learned from highest au- 
thority that there has been no lessen- 
ing of interest, of active, practical work 
in other departments as well, equaling 
doubtless in amount and variety that of 
sister societies in other cities and towns 
ofour land. The originators and lead- 
ers of the Flower Mission of Newport 
have, perhaps unconsciously, taken fo1 
their motto one governing certain Ger- 
man mountaineers in their often advent- 
enterprises—** Always forward, 
never halting.” Learning to put into 
Whatever may be the work of the hour 
the very best of all they had—power, 
strength and sweetness of spirit. 

A popular writer tells us that, ‘* with 
all duties, all cares, one must walk in the 
front of things with the will of God, and 
towalk with 47m is to go hand in hand 


urous 
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with him, like a child with, its father.” 
‘* The flowers are his, his gifts to us, 
and shall we not be his cheerful, ready, 
One learns fidelity 
by work,” and the same spicy writer 
adds: ** Let the work of loving service, 
of ‘ ministering unto,’ become a habit, our 


abundant almoners? 


second mother as it were, and a most ex- 
cellent mother she will prove herself to 
be!” 

A writer of children’s stories has for 
the closing volume of the ** What to 
Do” series the significant title ‘* How to 
Do It.” The author takes ground that, 
with children, opportunities are a means 
of education. She leads her young read- 
ers step by step into ways of helpfulness, 
setting always before them the great truth 
that our best chances, our initiatory steps 
in the blessed work of loving our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, commence really at our 
own doors—that there should be no de- 
lay, but that we should grasp at once, 
with loving, responsive hearts, the need 
that stands nearest, perhaps upon our 
very threshold, laying great stress upon 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.” 
‘* Such clearly-designated service for the 
Master should be done with our might,” 
no listlessness, no shrinking delay, no 
drawing back from the Master’s loving 
touch upon your hand, no hushing of heart- 
throbs pulsing through your veins. Let 
every faculty be on the alert—awake, if 
thou hast slept! ‘*Ardse, and Christ 
shall give thee light!” 

And we, dear friends, are but children 
of a larger growth, all needing to be edu- 
cated to the Lord’s will, to recognize the 
brotherhood, the sisterhood of our Fa- 
ther’s family upon earth. 

The work before us to-day is eminent- 
ly practical, personal work, and to it we 
must give owrse/ves, our sympathies, the 
touch and labor of our own hands, if we 
would truly be 42s servants in this min- 
istry of healing. If possible, one should 
see somewhat of the sufferings, and note 
the actual needs of lives less prosperous 
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than our own, thus stirring into activity a 
tenderness of feeling and manner that 
should be part and parcel of all such holy, 
happy service. The sense of the near 
presence of a human soul, one ready to 
offer friendly hand-grasp, whose eyes ex- 
press the soul’s thought for us, is often 
a benediction of peace. In educating 
ourselves to the ability of ‘* throwing 
life-lines,” as have the most expert fire- 
men on record, we must come to such 
success through ‘little obediences” to 
our leader, ‘* step by step,” and, as did 
those firemen, ‘* becoming stalwart in 
power” for the larger emergencies of com- 
munity. 

Nothing, says a keen observer, comes 
singly, opportunity and need join hands, 
and such presentations are never wanting ! 
*¢ Do good then as ye have opportunity ;” 
it may be but a trifle of kindness, a cheer- 
ing word, a smile expressive of sympa- 
thy, an hour’s cheerful reading, the loan 
of a paper, an hour’s ride for an invalid, 
or it may be— 

* * * “Only a blossom, 
Just the merest bit of bloom, 
But it brings a glimpse of summer 
To the little darkened room! 


Only /—in our blind wisdom 
How dare we say it at all ? 
Since the ages alone can tell us 

Which is the great or small!” 

Behind such so-called simple deeds, 
such unobtrusive offerings, the law of 
love and kindness speaks, and he know- 
eth full well the self-enriching sweetness 
of the gift, who said to his disciples, 
** Feed my lambs.” 

Very pithily has one written that the 
Lord does not make space to put in 
emptiness. Just here, we may say to 
you, dear friends, ‘* The poor ye have 
always with you.” 

“All, who in any wise do suffer need 
Through pain, or sorrow, or deep loneliness of heart, 
Through grief that words may never cover, 
All these to God are known! 
* * * * * 


“Then joyfully up-springs in some sweet human soul 
An earnest thought of tender, humble service ; 


And he who washed the feet of his beloved 

Marks well the sign and symbol of obedience : 
‘My own’ he cries, ‘ my ministering child,’ 

Thou, too, shalt heaven's benediction share.” 

It is well understood that the work 
of the Flower Mission embraces all gifts 
that can in any way increase the comfort 
of others, gifts already mentioned, often 
the labor of our own hands, delicious 
jellies, prepared fruits, spicy cakes and 
dainty loaves of bread—in a bestowing of 
garments and goods to be made up, of 
Christmas cards, that months ago whis- 
pered their mission of ‘* Peace and good- 
will to men” at your own _ firesides; 
in a bestowal by your children of toys 
that have already accomplished service in 
your own nurseries, of plants blooming 
in your own gardens and conservatories, 
of books read with delight by your own 
boys and girls—of magazines and papers, 
of sometimes being eyes to the blind 
through gentle, soft-voiced readings, of 
gay-hued handiwork by needle or brush, 
to charm lovers of bright tints. Ah, lim- 
itless opportunities are at our very doors! 

In connection with such happy, bless- 
ed Flower Mission service in a western 
city, there comes to mind the offering of 
a highly-gifted young girl. She was a 
musician, and three times each week 
during the summer and autumn spent an 
hour singing and playing at the home of 
two aged women, who seldom heard any 
music beyond the street organ’s discord- 
ant strain. ‘It was,” quoting their 
own words, ‘like heaven come down 
to have in this life such a foretaste of 
the Lord’s songs.” Another, equally gift- 
ed in reading, alternated with the sweet 
singer, bringing for her listeners’ pleas- 
ure bright, home-like stories, scraps of 
intelligence concerning affairs in their 
own city, gleanings from favorite writers, 
and, on the Sabbath, a brief sermon, or 
selection appropriate to the day. Any- 
thing to gratify them, or that would sug- 
gest cheerful talk and discussion between 
themselves when alone. 


Two ladies connected with another 
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very active Flower Mission, in an eastern 
city, visited the B street jail. To each 
prisoner to whom they had access, a 
book, paper or magazine was given, ac- 
companied by a few flowers. To a pale, 
intellectual-looking young man, not yet 
twenty, was offered a bunch of violets, 
it did not seem possible that e could be 
a criminal, but through accursed drink, 
he, in the delirium of his first debauch, 
had well-nigh fatally injured his boy- 
hood’s companion—his college mate. 

Very quietly he took the violets, turning 
the sweet emblems of purity and peace 
over and over in his hands, then drank 
in the fragrance, as if they might, per- 
chance, ease the anguish evident in his 
whole bearing. The lady waited silently a 
moment, then spoke as only a mother 
can: 

** What is the word they bring to thee, 
my son? Is there a voice among the 
dead, calling to thee through them?” 
His eyes filled, his whole frame quivered 
with the sobs he could not restrain; after 
amoment of forced calmness, he said, 
through blinding tears: ‘* They were 
what my mother loved most; she had 
them biooming always in her room, and 
asa child and boy, before I went to col- 
lege, in our evening talks, for we always 
had them by ourselves, she held just such 
violets, and as we parted for the night 
they were always her gift to me witha 
good-night kiss. If she had not died, I 
should not have been here! Yes, lady, 
they have a word for me, a word from 
heaven, where she is; and I give you 
my hand and word, for her, that never 
again shall cursed drink defile my lips ; 
it was my first cup—it shall be my last! 
I was nearly maddened with thought this 
morning—these violets have calmed me ; 
I shall keep them after they have wither- 
ed, and thank God always for your words 
and for your gift.” During the few 
weeks of his incarceration, he daily receiv- 
ed violets—the dews of heavenly memo- 
ries accompanying their fragrant pres- 
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ence. Dear friends, there mus be heart 
in the giving, and ‘‘a word in season— 
how good it is!” 

It is related of a poor, ignorant woman 
living in India, who had received the love 
of God in her heart, and yearned to be of 
service to her wretched neighbors, that she 
said to her missionary teacher: ‘¢I am 
so weak I can do but little, but I have 4 
little seed in my hand and I will sow it 
as far asI can reach.” <A text for us, 
surely, with our abundance of light and 
liberty, our ampleness of opportunity ! 

A few young girls, deeply stirred by 
a Flower Mission in their town, very 
heartily planted, each in her father’s gar- 
den, a flower mission bed, and so success- 
ful were they that hardly a week passed 
during the season of common garden 
blooms but these shareful children had 
each a basketful to offer for distribution, 
and were often appointed to present, in 
person, this loving labor of their own 
dainty hands. As autumn fruits ripened, 
their Saturday afternoons were given to 
rambles in the woods, and while the 
brothers gathered nuts the sisters gather- 
ed berries and beautiful autumn leaves, 
their combined efforts a cheerful offering 
to the Flower Mission ! 

“Scatter thus your seeds of kindness 
All enriching as you go— 
Leave them, trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow!” 

Your society, dear friends, long since 
ceased to be an experiment; it has made 
its way through the fact of its meeting a 
great need; and we would again urge 
upon all present, and upon all who can 
be reached through your personal word, 
for a larger degree of confidence, for am- 
pler sustaining care. Let each, individu- 
ally, shut away the hindrances that have 
hitherto prevented your hearty endorse- 
ment and help. Let it be made a de- 
lightful duty ; let each one’s self-imposed 
share be nobly accomplished. Let it so 
incorporate itself into a daily thought as 
to become a settled plan of beneficent re- 
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membrance. We can all live noble and 
beautiful lives by forcefully overcoming 
circumstances. Our mental and moral 
muscles, so to speak, are healthfully ex- 
ercised thereby; ‘**a school of practice id 
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that with each recurring exercise shall 
bring us more and more into harmony 
with that truest phase of vital Christianity, 
‘¢ Bearing one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfilling the law of Christ.” 





THE ASSOCIATION OF WORKING GIRLS’ SOCIETIES. 


THE Association of Working Girls’ So- 
cieties held its third annual meeting on 
Monday, March 14, 1887. The associ- 
ation was organized in February, 1885, 
its object being to bring together the va- 
rious societies in New York and other 
cities. It already numbers fourteen reg- 
ular members, which is a gain of three 
since the last report, and four honorary 
members, and is governed by a general 
council composed of representatives ap- 
pointed from the different societies. The 
council elects from its body five direc- 
tresses and two secretaries, who act for 
the association between its meetings. The 
influence of the association is wide spread 
and will be of interest to all those en- 
gaged in similar work. The printed re- 
port gives a detailed account of each 
society or club. We have space but for 
an abridged report which we give below : 


WILLING WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 404 
EAST IQTH ST. MISS A. W. STRATHEN, 
PRESIDENT. 

The association has forty active mem- 
bers. There are classes in plain sewing, 
button-holes, embroidery, cooking and 


singing. The rooms are open four even- 
ings each week. They are a hopeful 


working club, without riches, but always 
sufficient for them to do for others. The 
organization has been in existence thirteen 
years. 
WORKING GIRLS’ SOCIETY OF WEST 35TH 
ST. MISS GRACE H. DODGE, PRES- 
IDENT. 


This society has just entered upon its 


fourth year. There is a large demand 
for practical, helpful instruction, and the 
night school is well attended. There is 
an active Resolve or Lend a Hand Club 
at work, whose report we hope to give 
later on. The usual classes have been 
taught anda course of scientific and magic- 
lantern lectures much enjoyed. One hun- 
dred and seventy of the members went 
away in the summer, through the Vaca- 
tion Society paying into that treasury the 
sum of $332.10. A savings-bank has 
been instituted, with the idea that through 
the year members can save toward their 
expenses for the summer vacation. The 
attendance at the rooms from March 1, 
1886, to March 1, 1887, was 8,585, an 
average of 165 weekly; the class mem- 
bership during the year, 200. 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY OF HOBOKEN. MRS. 

ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, PRESIDEN’. 

The membership has increased fourfold 
during the year, and has now nearly 100 
members. During the coming year they 
will remove to much more convenient 
quarters. There are in music, 
cooking, embroidery, and talks on health 
bya physician. They have helped others 
by making and distributing clothing and 
also fresh eggs among the poor. 


lessons 


SOUTH BROOKLYN CLUB. MISS MARGA- 
RET NICHOLS, PRESIDENT. 

The club was disbanded, owing to ill 
health of officers, in April, 1886, but re- 
opened in February, 1887. They have 
held but three meetings, but already num- 
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ber sixty members. On Tuesday and 
Friday nights there are classes. 


GIRLS’ ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. MISS CLARA 
S. POTTER, PRESIDENT. 

Fourteen months ago, loans were made 
to enable the society to establish a house 
of its own. This has been entirely re- 
paid. 
this debt, the house has been thoroughly 
furnished. The upper floors are let in 
furnished rooms, and a number of lodgers 
have been placed by the aid of the club 
in excellent positions. 

The work consisted of the 
distribution of fruit, flowers and vegeta- 


summer 


bles, and preparation for a fair, which 


brought them in $345.38. There are 
105 members. 
PROGRESSIVE SOCIETY. MISS DEHON, 


PRESIDENT. 
During the summer, the rooms were 
open but one evening a week, but in 
October the club removed to a more con- 
venient locality and now holds two meet- 
ings a week, with an average of twenty- 
five present. It has a dress-making class, 
singing class and a class of ** First Aid to 
the Injured.” It numbers fifty-five and 
is increasing. 

WORKING GIRLS’ ASSOCIATION OF SECOND 
STREET, FORMERLY ANNEX HALL. 
MISS MORSE, PRESIDENT. 

The association is happy in a change 
of rooms. The work has prospered. — It 
may be briefly recorded in the following 
statistics: Three classes in dress-making ; 
one class in plain and one in advanced 
cooking; three classes in painting; one 
in First Aid to the Injured; a weekly 
class in embroidery and fancy work; a 
weekly Bible class for the study of the 
International lessons ; a monthly sociable 
instituted ; several health talks given by 
Dr. Legget, followed by opportunities for 
private consultation ; fourexcursions taken 
in the summer by the ** rambling party.” 
Thirty-two members have been enabled 
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In addition to the payment of 
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to go into the country in the hot weather 
through the help of the Vacation Society. 
A Vacation Savings Fund has recently 
been started, ten per cent being promised 
on all savings up to June rst. 

A Lend a Hand Club numbering about 
thirty is doing active work. A type-writ- 
ing office is a feature of this association. 
Lessons are given and work done, which 
has given satisfaction. 

GOOD-WILL CLUB. MRS. T. C. WILLIAMS. 
PRESIDENT. 

Three classes a week are held—one in 
fine sewing and embroidery, one in book- 
keeping and one in dress-making. In the 
fall, millinery was taught in order that 
the members could trim their winter hats, 
and they were encouraged to use the ma- 
terial they had. 

One real triumph was an extremely 
pretty hat which one of the club made at 
home. The frame was entirely of brown 
paper, many thicknesses used for the brim 
and fewer for the soft crown, which was 
then covered with the dress materials, 
while the brim was turned back and cov- 
ered with velvet. There is nothing more 
satisfactory than a beautiful and useful 
garment where brains have saved the 
‘* pocket,” so in this hat there is great 
pride. The club has had the usual en- 
tertainments ; the Christmas festival with 
its gay tree, which held a present for 
each member, was perhaps the pleasant- 
est evening. 

CLUB OF 


WORKING GIRLS’ CENTRAL 


BROOKLYN. MRS. HAYNES, PRESI- 
DENT. 

There are a few changes in the general 
work of the society. Since September 
the rooms have been open every evening 
except Saturday. In addition to the usual 
classes there have been those in calisthen- 
ics and emergency. Practical talks have 
been given and there have been vari- 
ous social and musical entertainments. 
Twenty-two members enjoyed the privi- 
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leges of the Vacation Society, many of 
whom are at present following the sug- 
gestion of that society by depositing each 
week what money they can save toward 
paying the full price of the board next 
summer. In this way they hope to make 
some return for the benefit they have re- 
ceived, and help to send more girls on 
vacations. The membership is 100. 


RED HOOK POINT WORKING GIRLS’ SO- 
CIETY, BROOKLYN. MISS WADS- 
WORTH, PRESIDENT. 

The society was formed in November 
with thirteen members. It has struggled 
through peculiar difficulties, and has 
bravely kept its organization and added 
to its membership. A cooking class has 
been formed. 


PROSPECT HEIGHTS CLUB. MRS. E. A. 


BARNARD, PRESIDENT. 

The club has forty-five members and 
they meet twice a week. Lessons in em- 
broidery and decorative painting have 
been given, and at each meeting the mem- 
bers have been thoroughly drilled in calis- 
thenics by a professional. An emergency 
class has been formed, the lectures to be 
given by Professor E. P. Thwing. The 
library has been added to, and a circulat- 
ing library of music has been started. 
FIFTY-NINTH STREET SOCIETY. MISS 

SCHEIFFELIN, PRESIDENT. 

The club has been organized but a 
year, but is steadily growing. There are 
classes teaching the useful arts, and lect- 
ures and entertainments. There is alsoa 
Vacation Society, which is of the utmost 
benefit to the members. A Lend a Hand 
Society has added much to the interest of 
the members and to the comfort and hap- 
piness of many poor and lonely people. 


PROSPECT HILL CLUB. MISS TRAVIS, 
PRESIDENT. 

This club was organized in November 

last with thirteen members and now num- 


ber forty-one. They have a well-selected 
library and reading-room, classes for in- 
struction in various departments, and lect- 
ures on useful topics. 


YONKERS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. MISS 


BUTLER, PRESIDENT. 


There are 120 members who show an 
increasing interest in their work. They 
have devoted much time to advanced 
needle-work and fine embroidery to the 
benefit of both the workers and the asso- 
ciation. The teaching in the various 
classes has been excellent, and girls have 
been sent out to earn their own living, 
with skilled fingers and educated eyes 
and wits. 

There has been established a Free 
Circulating Library for self-supporting 
women. 

This supplies 400 applicants with good 
literature from 1800 volumes. Two hun- 
dred books are constantly off the shelves, 
while the yearly circulation amounts to 
4,000. 

Our hope is not so much for more mem- 
bers, though we welcome them most 
heartily, as that each member should 
here find strength and encouragement and 
brightness for her daily duties, and that 
there may come to her, as perhaps never 
has come before, a realizing sense of the 
dignity of labor and the power of a noble 
womanhood. 


BOSTON SOCIAL CLUB. MISS ALLEN, 


PRESIDENT. 


In the spring, the club almost disband- 
ed, but a Vacation Society, which found 
them pleasant board at reduced rates in a 
country farm-house, held the members 
together. In November, the club started 
The classes have been well attend- 
They 


again. 
ed, and have now forty members. 
have had various social gatherings, but 
noticeable among them, and perhaps the 
merriest, was a five-cent Christmas tree, 


no gift costing over that amount. 




















TUESDAY EVENING CLUB, SPRINGFIELD. 
MISS MERRIAM, PRESIDENT. 

Although the club is small it has been 
satisfactory and also prosperous. There 
has been a spirit of willing coéperation 
in all that has been undertaken, and many 
kind and charitable projects have been 
carried out. 

GIRLS’ SOCIAL CLUB, JANESVILLE, WIS- 
CONSIN. 

Fifty-four members were enrolled the 
first year. The club started with seven 
only. The roomsare open both afternoon 
and evening. Classes have been taught, 
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and that of reading and writing English 
has been very acceptable to the Swedish 
and German girls. 

There have been entertainments and _ 
social evenings, and many ways have 
been successfully tried to make the club- 
rooms a real home to working girls. 

The Helping Hand, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., was represented at the meeting 
by two delegates, although they joined 
the association too late to send in a re- 
port this year. Owing to a center having 
been formed in Philadelphia, the New 
Century Working Woman’s Guild has 
left the association. 


oo —_____ 


SISTER DORA SOCIETY. 


From the Sister Dora Society, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., a greeting to all who are in- 
terested in a work like ours or who may 
become so. 

You read a short account, from our 
former president, a few months ago, of 
the beginning and purpose of our society ; 
that of providing a pleasant room every 
evening for those less favored. Since 
then our circulating library has grown to 
number over 850 volumes, and our active 
membership been increased by some of 
the very class for whom we began work. 

If any who read this reside in manu- 
facturing towns, let them earnestly con- 
sider if they may not help the great num- 
ber of girls that one may see nightly on 
the streets, where they go for want of a 
brighter and more cheerful place. 

You will be surprised, after once the 
ball is set rolling, to hear how many have 
given thoughtful consideration to the de- 
mand for such a society, and your libra- 
ry and workers will liberally come to you 
with little effort. 

After the society is formed and a place 
provided, and the circulars of invitation 
are sent to the factories and stores, be 





careful to greet all who avail themselves 
of it cordially. If you meet any of them 
on the street, never forget to bow, or, 
if stopping to speak with them, to ex- 
tend your hand. It means a great deal 
to them. Perhaps you guess this advice 
is given from experience. Some of us 
are accused of seeing every acquaintance 
when on the street. We learned to scan 
the faces of passers-by, for fear of slight- 
ing some one. 

I can imagine some of your questions, 
because they have been asked us many 
times. At the end of three years, has 
our society done the work hoped for in 
all directions? No; yet there have been 
fewer discouragements than some of us 
anticipated. Just now we need more 
room than our one furnishes, but cannot 
find the right place within our means. 
Could we have a room as large as our 
present one, to accommodate the average 
ninety who attend the lectures, entertain- 
ments, etc., and a small one for classes, 
our teachers and pupils would be ready. 
Surely, if we only pray with faith and 
work to interest others, we shall be bless- 
ed, and our field broadened. 
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In such work as this, those who give 
of their time and strength to make the 
evenings pleasant in the rooms will re- 
ceive help in a far greater degree. 

I would like to give you a ** receipt for 
a lady’s dress,” which was sent me when 
I was a child. We need to put it on for 
all time, and it seems especially suitable 
in connection with such work as we have 
been discussing : 

‘+ Let your ear-rings be attention, encir- 


cled by the pearls of refinement ; the dia- 
monds of your necklace be truth, and the 
chain of Christianity ; your bosom-pin be 
charity, ornamented with pearls of gen- 
tleness; your finger-rings be affection, 
set round with the diamonds of industry. 
Your girdle be simplicity, with the tas- 
sels of good-humor ; let your thicker garb 
be virtue, and your drapery politeness ; 
let your shoes be wisdorn, secured by the 
buckles of perseverance.” 


ee 


INSTRUCTIVE DISTRICT NURSING. 


Tuis society has just completed its first 
year of active work. Before beginning 
their work, much time was spent in 
studying both here and in Europe the 
best methods of carrying it out. 

It began with but one nurse, who was 
placed under the direction of a dispen- 
sary physician and assigned work in one 
of the poorest parts of the city. In two 
months’ time, the society was able to en- 
gage a second nurse, and work was as- 
signed to her in another district, but un- 
der another dispensary physician. At the 
end of seven months more, the finances 
of the society warranted their engaging 


a third nurse, for whom work was already 
waiting at the North End. 

About this time, the society removed 
from the limited quarters which had been 
kindly furnished them at the dispensary. 
Now they have an office, a loan-room and 
a room for the use of the nurses, after 
caring for contagious diseases. These 
nurses, in addition to caring for the sick, 
give instruction also, that they may more 
intelligently care for themselves in the 
future. It has been gratifying to find, in 
several instances, that instruction given 
months before had been intelligentiy ap- 
plied when sickness again visited them. 





A CHINESE pupil writes the following 
letter to a former teacher : 

Ditton, Montana, January 13, 1887. 
My Dear Friend, Mr. Hooker: 

I send something for you and china 
silk handkerchiefs and the china nuts and 
candy for you and Miss Hooker and Jan- 
uary 22th china new year and all Boys 
have a good times I can find good plaace 
do Work and you Went away I go into 


church every sunday and the sunday 
school Learn reads and Wirtes every 
day sametimes snow very hear so deep 
can go take talk a Way Went you came 
back I am glad see you sir every for Joy. 

Will msess Rote folk all have good 
and the Little Baby and nicely and good 

I send that thing from Post office: for 
your sir very Will good By 

Disciples 
ONG CHUNG LUNG. 
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Ten Times One. 





“Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


THE STORY OF HARRY WADSWORTH AND THE TENS. 


Tue story of Harry Wadsworth and 
the Tens has been told many times. But, 
often as it is reprinted, there are always 
those to whom it is new. Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, one of the second Ten, gives a 
lengthy and interesting account of it in 
the Léterary News. We make the fol- 
lowing extract, sure of its welcome by the 
LENp A Hanp readers: 


‘*When Old and New was started, 
under Mr. Hale’s editorship, in 1871, it 
lacked a serial. Mr. Hale had more 
than once told the story of the life which 
had impressed him so much, and which 
was afterward heard of as Harry Wads- 
worth’s, and Dr. Wayland, in particular, 
had often urged him to carry out his pur- 
pose of making a book of it. He preach- 
ed this life story as a sermon, and ‘one 
of my young friends—whom I believe I 
may count among the Ten who are near- 
est to me in the work of life—remember- 
ed the sermon and urged me to work out 
the statement in Old and New.’ The 
lack of a serial suggested the story form, 
and thus ‘Ten Times One Is Ten,’ the 
most vital of Mr. Hale’s books, came to 
be written. The central thought in it 
was the inspiration one human life, lived 
in the Christ spirit, must be to other hu- 
man lives, and this took shape in the in- 
genious idea that, if of ten so influenced 
each in his or her turn influenced ten 
others, the multiplying circle would by 
and by embrace the whole population of 
a happy world. It was not till the very 
last chapter that Mr. Hale hit upon that 
‘translation into the language of the nine- 
teenth century of the central Christian 
words of faith, hope, charity,’ which has 
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since become so widely known as the 
Harry Wadsworth * four mottoes’ : 


To look up and not down, 

To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in—and 
To lend a hand. 


‘¢ The original of * Harry Wadsworth’ 
was Frederick William Greenleaf, whom 
Mr. Hale knew during his first pastorate 
in Worcester, where Greenleaf was chief 
freight agent of the Boston & Worcester 
road. He was a Yankee boy, born in 
Williamsburg, Maine, ready to turn his 
hand to anything and to ‘lend a hand’ 
to any one who might need. When he 
started to make his way in the world, at 
twenty-one, New England was organiz- 
ing its first railroads; it is said that he 
acted as fireman on the first run of a 
locomotive between Bangor and Old 
Town, and switched off with his own 
hands the first loaded freight-car that 
passed westward over the Western Rail- 
road at Worcester. He did not live to 
be old; he died in Boston when barely 
thirty-one ; but his life lives in the lives of 
a great many people who are doing good 
work in his spirit. A copy of * Ten Times 
One Is Ten,’ which is by me, is marked 
with the anecdotes of Harry Wadsworth, 
which were really facts in Greenleaf’s 
life. Bridget Corcoran’s story of how he 
saved her boy Will; Caroline Leslie’s, 
of how he changed the whole direction 
of her life ; the episode of the iron furnace 
that ‘ was hell’ started afresh ‘in Harry 
Wadsworth’s way’; his entering into the 
Polk and Clay canvass so honestly—not 
many, perhaps, but enough to show how 
the spark caught. 

‘¢*The Ten spoken of by Mr. Hale as 
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‘nearest him in the work of life,’ at the 
time the story was written, included, out- 
side his own home, Benj. Kimball, the 
one who proposed the book; Caroline 
Letitia Tallant, the ‘ Mary Throop’ of 
the story, the one who ‘took Africa,’ 
now in the other life, to whom a tender 
tribute is paid in the introduction to 
‘Neither Scrip nor Money’; Rev. John 
Williams, then Mr. Hale’s church assist- 
ant; Henry P. Kidder, the Boston bank- 
er, now gone to his rest; and two of the 
ladies of his church, Miss Brooks and 
Miss Kimball. A number of letters from 
friends and strangers came to him as the 
story progressed, and among those who 
‘lent a hand’ in what Mr. Hale calls 
his second Ten were Rev. J. B. Harri- 
son, author of * Certain Dangerous Ten- 
dencies of American Life,’ Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Rev. J. G. Bartholomew, Rev. 
L. G. Ware, Chas. J. Woodbury, Thos. 
A. Janvier, since famous as ‘ Ivory 
Black,’ but announcing himself then as 
‘Dry goods,’ from his whilom occupa- 
tion, and the present writer. The first 
definitely-organized Ten reported to Mr. 
Hale was that which Miss Russell, of 
New York, formed in her Sunday-school. 
In other Sunday-schools, in Christian un- 
ions, in other public and many private 
organizations, the ‘four mottoes’ were 
adopted, and such was the demand for 


them that they were chromoed as a wall 
decoration. 


¢ Lend a Hand Clubs,’ * Ten 





Lend a Hand. 





Times One Is Ten Clubs,’ ‘ Harry Wads- 
worth Helpers,’ * Excel Bands,’ ‘ Look-out 
Guards,’ ‘ The Guard of Honor,’ ‘ The 
Wadsworth Quartette,’ *The Old and New 
Club,’ ‘The Liberal Club,’ ‘ The Clover 
Leaf,’ ‘The Griqua Club’—these were 
some of the names and forms under which 
the spirit of the book made its way. In 
1847, Miss Mary A. Lathbury, the author 
and artist, then ‘editing the B: iy Window 
department of the Sunday- School Ac tvo- 
cate, proposed the ‘L ook- -up Legion,’ 
whose membership now extends to all, parts 
of the world. In July, 1880, at Chautau- 
qua, there was a sort of convention of this 
legion, when it was found that there were 
so many thousands on the rolls as to re- 
quire, for purposes of correspondence, 
separation into six general divisions, each 
with its clubs or chapters. The corres- 
pondence with the Tens became so volu- 
minous that the * Welcome and Corres- 
pondence Club’ was formed in Mr. Hale’s 
circle in Boston to help in this work, and 
for two years, 1882-3, it issued printed 
‘Ten Times One Is Ten Circulars,’ which, 
as bound together (J. Stilman Smith & 
Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston), make an 
interesting summary of the work. In 
1886, the magazine LENpD A HAND was 
started, witha special department devoted 
to these clubs. It is estimated that there 
are at least 1,200 of the Harry Wadsworth 
organizations, aggregating 40,000 mem- 
bers.” 








THE ORANGE P 


THE beginning of the Orange Peel So- 
ciety was in our Sunday-school. The 
founder of it is John, who walked home 
one afternoon after Mr. Watkins, the su- 
perintendent, had told the boys in a very 
few words that every one of them had 
his duty to do for the commonwealth 
and for the church, and that there was 
not one of them but could do something 
that very day. As John walked home 
he was laughing with his teacher, Miss 
Emerson, and as he turned to bid her 
good-by he almost slipped down, hav- 





ZEL SOCIETY. 









ing trodden upon a piece of orange peel. 
He kicked the offending scrap into the 
street and said, as he walked home, that 
‘¢the man who threw it there ought to be 


whipped.”” And I think John, notwith- 


standing the effects of the school and of 


the day, would have been glad to have 
thrashed the man himself. But while he 
was meditating punishment in this way 
he saw another scrap, probably from the 
same orange, on the sidewalk, and kicked 
that into the middle of the street also, for 
he knew that the horses would soon grind 
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it to powder, and that they would be pieces of orange peel and breaking their 
in no danger of slipping down. Having legs, perhaps just below the hip. He 
had his attention thus called in this direc- said that in a week’s time, if each boy 
tion of usefulness, he found, as he walked would do the same thing as he went to 
home, opportunity to kick into the street school and went home, there would thus 
eleven pieces of orange peel. He count- bea saving of the hip bones of 242 men for 
ed them, and then, having safely arrived each day that all the boys entered on this 
at home without breaking his neck, went business. 
about other affairs and forgot the superin- By this time all the boys were inter- 
tendent’s address and the orange peels till ested. Some in their heads, and some on 
the next Sunday. broken pieces of slate or paper, they made 
But, as he went to church the next Sun- the calculation that thus 1,694 men and 
day afternoon, it happened again that he women were possibly saved from the 
noticed a piece of orange peel on the side- hospital by every week’s consecration 
walk. This recalled the memory of his of that class to its duties to the church 
last week’s experience, and alsoreminded and to the commonwealth in this direc- 
him that Miss Emerson had told them all tion. <A fuller calculation showed that, 
that she should ask them what service ina year’s time, this class alone saved to 
they had rendered to the commonwealth the city the active work of fifty-two times 
or to the church. Made thoughtful by 1,694, or 88,088. 
this recollection, John watched the side- All these men or women might have 
walks, and, as it happened, kicked off been lying in different hospitals, some 
eleven pieces of orange peel on his way for three months, some for six months and 
back to the school. some for twelve months, but for the exer- 
When, therefore, the hour for the Sun- tions of the eleven boys in making the 
day-school came, and Miss Emerson streets so far free from danger as they 
asked the boys what they had done for were. Miss Emerson never knew, and I 
the church and for the commonwealth, never knew, and the superintendent never 
it proved that most of them had forgotten knew, whether these calculations actually 
all about it. But John was quite ready showed the number of men who were 
with his results and he announced, greatly saved from injury by this means. But 
to the amusement of the boys of the class, we all did know that these eleven boys in 
that he had kicked twenty-two pieces of that year learned something of the public 
orange peel into the middle of the street. duties of a private citizen. They were 
The boys asked at once why he pretended reminded, every time they kicked a piece 
that that was of any service, and John of orange peel into the street, each one of 
explained at considerable length. He them, that he did not live for himself, but 
said that there were eleven of them, and_ that he lived for others, and that each one 
that, if they would bind themselves to- of us has a part in the common work. 
gether to render this service, they would This lesson is the lesson of the Orange 
find that in going from church to home, Peel Club; and, although it is not any- 
and from home to church, each of them where stated in their constitution or by- 
had saved twenty-two men from the pos- laws, there is no doubt that it is a lesson 
sibility or probability of slipping on these learned by each of the members. 


A TEMPERANCE association organized ground fast. It is affiliated to the Ca- 
in Tajique, New Mexico, last April, by tholic Total Abstinence Union of Amer- 
the Archbishop of Santa Fe, is gaining ica. 












Tuls is not an organized mission nor 
was it an organized club that carried out 
the mission. It is a Ten Times One 
Club, though it never said so, and though 
it never called itself a club at all. I’m 
afraid we didn’t number even ten—only 
seven. We had been several Tens in our 
work. A glorious Easter had called us 
all together, and the work and thought of 
weeks was shown in the dainty dressing 
of the dear old church with flowers and 
green. 

The ‘duty next at hand” was done. 
Heavy hearts had been lightened. Fresh 
courage had come to fainting souls. Love 
to all mankind was kindled afresh, and 
many a person went forth ready and will- 
ing—nay, longing to lift up and strength- 
The sick and the aged had 
not been forgotten. Fresh flowers had 
been sent to them. Nota child but had 
had a tiny plant, all his own, with God’s 
gift of life in it, that he might cherish it 
and make it ** more abundant.” And so 
the workers, their work done, one after 
another, went away to wait—to be ready 
when God should call them again to his 


en another. 


work. 

What should we do with the trays of 
barley, fresh and green, the very sugges- 
tion of the opening year? The dear lit- 
tle orphans, whose purses are light, but 
whose hands are always ready to do his 
bidding, had planted and watered and 
seen grow the simple barley which was 
by far the loveliest thing in all the decora- 
tions. Over a hundred trays were stand- 
ing around—for various reasons not sent 
away. 

‘¢ Let us establish a sidewalk mission,” 
said some one. Anda sidewalk mission it 
was. The little trays of barley, fresh and 


bright, pure and courageous, were placed 
on the sidewalk outside the church fence. 
Not a minute had they been there before 
a ragged little urchin, cleaned up for East- 
er, came along. 

‘¢ Please, ma’am, can I have one?” 
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THE SIDEWALK MISSION. 





‘¢ Certainly; that is what they were 
placed there for.” 

‘*Oh, my!” anda whole group of chil- 
dren hastened to carry off the treasures, 
One little boy, with a disreputable look, 
came back. 

‘¢ Please, can I have one for my aunt?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” was the answer, and 
away he trotted with a broad smile of de- 
light on his face. Pretty soon he came 
again. 

‘“¢’T would be drefful mean to take two, 
wouldn’t it?” said he, looking up at one 
of the Ten. 

‘* Well, yes—it is better to take only 
one.” 

‘+I didn’t take only one, did I? Yer 
know I took that other one fer my aunt,” 
said he, quite confidentially. ‘*I took 
one fer my mother and one fer my aunt. 
I think it would be dretlul mean for a 
feller to take two,” and the look of con- 
scious virtue made him very funny. 


Not alone were the children made 
happy. Young men, cigars in their 


mouths, sauntering along, took the pretty 
things carefully in their hands, and who 
knows what purer, happier thoughts came 
to their lives with the fresh hints of a 
true awakening to life which the little 
trays of green barley must have suggested. 

Women and children, young men and 
old, went on their way, brighter and hap- 
pier for the sidewalk mission. 

The Ten went home—their duty done. 
When will the next duty call them to- 
gether? Whocantell? They are ready. 
When the call comes they will not be 
missing. Each will be at his post, ready 
for the work to be done. 

Yes, our meetings are irregular. No, 
we have no constitution and no ritual. 
No, we have never said we were a club. 
But we are, ahd we are a Ten Times One 
Club. And no one can say that the little 
trays of barley have not done a work that 
any Ten Times One Club would rejoice 
in. ONE OF THE TEN. 
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ONE NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


WE believe in entertainments. That 
is, if there is something behind them— 
something to be gained besides mere 
‘ice-cream and cake,” ‘* music and read- 
ings.” So, for two years, we have invited 
the parents and friends of our two clubs 


Phelps 


—the boys’ and girls’ club of 


Chapel—and have had a delightful, long- 
This 


year, our programme was as follows: 


to-be-remembered New Year’s eve. 


Opening with Christmas carols and a 
prayer, We went on to reports read, giv- 
ing the year’s work of each club, and to 
remarks from the president, explaining 
our object, and encouraging us to greater 
efforts for the New Year. Then follow- 
ed songs and recitations from the boys 
and girls, including a musical dialogue: 
“We'll Have to Mortgage the Farm,” 
for three 
dialogue for four girls called ** The Cook- 
After a closing carol the 


boys and three girls, and a 


ing-school.” 
doors were thrown open into the next 
room, and ice-cream and cake were serv- 
ed by the boys. 

While our friends were busy in this 
always important part of any pleasure 
gathering, New Year’s cards were distrib- 
uted to each as a remembrance. Chorus 
singing by the young people who gather- 
ed about the piano after this finished the 
evening. But now comes in the ‘* some- 
thing behind the entertainment ”’—** the 
object to be gained.” 

Our reception committee of three from 
each club had shaken hands with, and 


welcomed, any number of the fathers 
and mothers and friends of members of 
the club; had interested and _ satisfied 
them with the object of our existence, 
had asked them to come to our Sunday- 
school, in some cases, and had found out 
what kind of influences surrounded our 
boys and girls at home. The two clubs 
had worked together in getting this up, 
which is always a good thing. They 
had fitly celebrated New Year’s eve and 
had connected their pleasure with their 
church and Sunday-school, which is also 
always a good thing. And the presi- 
dent’s little talk had certainly given a 
deeper meaning to all the work and good 
times of the clubs. But, best of all, per- 
haps, as we separated, a party of about 
thirty went to a watch-meeting at a poor 
church, of which they knew, and twenty- 
five dollars from that party, for the col- 
lection box, will go towards helping the 
relief fund of the church. 

So all things can be turned to the 
highest use, we think. Ice-cream and 
cake can lead to the ** good” which comes 
when ‘* all things work together for those 
who love God.” And ‘+ In His Name,” 
if honestly taken. mas¢ lead to that. 

I hereby protest against the absolutely 
aimless use of refreshments and entertain- 
ment in a club, merely to pass away an 
evening. Have we any right to use this 
lever in turning attention and 
wheresoever we will, for any 
direction but the highest ? M. B. A. 


valuable 
thoughts 





LETTER from a little Indian girl to 
Talk and Thoughts, the little paper pub- 
lished by the Indian students of the Hamp- 
ton Institute : 


“ Dear Friends: 


‘**T suppose you all know that I belong 
tothe Lend a Hand Club. Well, I am 
helping very much in one thing, and that 


is to help carry on the new style that 
came in fashion ak ut a month ago, and 
that is to wear a sash about five or six 
yards long. Iam going to help also to 
make things to send out West to some 
girls that are teaching, and I hope to help 
in many other things also. 
‘¢ ANGEL DEcorRA, 
‘*( Winnebago Tribe.)” 
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ASSOCIATION OF 


[WE give below the reports of the Lend 
a Hand Clubs, which are working in the 
Association of Working Girls’ Societies, 
in New York. Weare glad to find one 
more than last year. ] 


RESOLVE CLUB, WEST 35TH ST., N. Y. 

From May rst until November rst, large 
quantities of flowers were taken to the sick 
twice a week by the members, also fruits 
and delicacies. Fresh eggs have been sent 
out the entire year, adding to the comfort 
of and giving almost life to many invalids 
who often take little else. At Christmas 
twenty-eight stockings were filled and tak- 
en to sick children in their homes, and in 
Christmas week sixty-nine children spent 
a happy evening at the rooms, where a 
Christmas tree was given them, entirely 
at the expense of the Resolve Club, they 
having earned the money at an entertain- 
ment given by them at their rooms in the 
autumn, to which a charge of five cents 
was made. 


LEND A HAND CLUB, 2D ST., N. Y. 

The Lend a Hand, numbering about 
thirty, has been fully organized. This so- 
ciety sent three children into the country 
last summer, besides contributing five dol- 
lars to the Fresh Air Fund. In the fall, it 
sent twenty-five dressed dolls to India, two 
barrels of clothing and twenty-nine dollars 
to Charleston, S. C., and, in December, 
gave a Christmas tree at the rooms to poor 
children. From time to time the mem- 
bers take flowers to the sick and scrap- 
books to the hospitals. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY, CENTRAL CLUB, 
BROOKLYN. 

Early in the autumn, a Lend a Hand So- 
ciety was organized with twenty members. 
The object of the society is to work in 
helpful ways for others less fortunate than 


themselves. It has its own constitution 


GIRLS. 


WORKING 


and corps of officers, independent of the 
regular organization. The only privi- 
lege, accorded to the officers of the club, 
is that of ‘*working as they may desire for 
the objects agreed upon by the society.” 
Chistmas cards, oranges and scrap-books, 
which have kept the Lend a Hand Soci- 
ety busy all winter, were distributed on 
Christmas day and on February 22d in the 
different hospitals of Brooklyn. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY, 59TH ST., N. Y. 
This winter we have also been greatly 
interested in our Lend a Hand Society. 
The members wear a badge with initials, 
the meaning of which, however, is only 
known to themselves. They meet every 
Friday evening and sew all kinds of gar- 
ments. The members try to hear of any 
people who are very poor and in want, 
and, after it has been ascertained that 
they are worthy, the society sends them 
garments, and helps them in every way 
possible with the money collected through 
our Lend a Hand. 
LEND A HAND CLUB, LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, YONKERS. 
We, too, have a Lend a Hand Club 
which, although still quite in its infancy, 
has, nevertheless, a report to make. _ Its 
first effort was in behalf of the Yonkers 
Nursery and Home. The girls furnished 
and presided at one of the tables of a fair 
given in aid of the object, and in this way 
we were able to add fifty dollars to the net 
proceeds. Several dresses and garments 
which had been made for the purpose 
were sold and then presented by the pur- 
chasers to the nursery children, thus doing 
double duty. Christmas cards and papers 
found their way into two hospitals during 
the holiday season, and since then some 
of the girls have been working for our 


Charity Organization Society. 
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A BIRTHDAY 


Tue New York Ten Times One Is 
Ten Association celebrated the second an- 
niversary of its birthday in April. They 
met in the beautiful Sunday-school room 
of the Phelps Mission, the invited guests 
of the Lend a Hand Club of that school. 

The boys had evidently worked with a 
will, for the room was gay with waving 
palms and bright flags. Down the isles, 
slender rods, bearing the colors of the 
visiting clubs, marked the space assigned 
to each. 

At eight o’clock promptly, the pre- 
siding officer, Mr. Henry Dale, called 
the meeting to order, and introduced Rev. 
A. P. Atterbury, who conducted the de- 
votional exercises. 

De. Do de 


the story of the Look-up Legions, which 


Hurlbut told graphically 


yearly send delegates from their corps 
of the army, now numbering some 5,000, 
to Chautauqua. 

He also described with interest the an- 
nual meeting of the Legion, which assem- 
bles at Island Park, under the auspices of 
Rey. A. H. Gillette. Dr. Hurlbut named, 
as what he thought the Clubs and Legions 
now require, three things: T’irst. a short 
statement in a story, or some other form 
which will be interesting to boys and 
girls, of the principles involved in the 
club. For his own part, he wished some- 
body would write a story, which would 
show how this work could be taken up 
by young people and could be made to 
interest them. 
book for men and women, and we must 


**Ten Times One” isa 
not expect it will interest children. In 
the second place, Dr. Hurlbut asked for 
one or more leaflets or letters, which 
might lie at the hand of a busy man, like 
himself, and serve his purpose when some 
one writes him to ask what a Legion is, 
or what a Club is, or how he can form 
them. He supposed such leaflets exist- 
ed. He hadn’t any. Third, he wanted 
to second something that had been said 
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CELEBRATION. 


about the preparation of a ritual or song 
book which should answer a common 
purpose in all the clubs. Besides the im- 
mediate advantage in the conduct of a 
meeting, such a book serves as a connect- 
ing tie to bind the clubs together and 
quickens their common sympathy. 

With occasional singing from the home 
club, which has paid careful attention to 
music, as their report will show, and 
which sang admirably well, a number of 
reports from the different clubs repre- 
sented were read. We shall print pas- 
sages from these in the next number. 
The shortness of the evening made it nec- 
essary to reserve some of the reports un- 
read. 

Dr. Hale, as president of the National 
Society, was present, and then spoke at 
some length. He gave a short sketch of 
the origin of the clubs, and the history 
of the original Harry Wadsworth. He 
spoke quite at length on the Christian 
principles involved, on the connection of 
the clubs with the work of the church, 
and on the great advantage to be found 
in practically interesting young people at 
an early age in such work as will com- 
pel them to ** bear each other’s burdens.” 

Dr. Hale announced that the committee 
on the song book had made some _ prog- 
ress and he hoped, before the autumn, a 
ritual and song book might be ready for 
all the clubs and legions. 

After the close of the regular exercis- 
es of the meeting, the members present 
seemed loth to retire, and the meeting 
resolved itself into a very agreeable party, 
enjoying the graceful hospitality of the 
home club. Among other persons pres- 
ent and deeply interested were Mr. R. 
R. Bowker, of one of the early Tens, 
the Clubs 
has excited general attention through the 
country, Mrs. Bottome, the founder of the 
King’s Daughters. and Miss Lathbury, 
the founder of the Look-up Legion. 


whose enthusiastic article on 





REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 

We formed a Look-up Legion in the 
autumn, but, as it was an experiment, it 
was not worth while to report it. Now, 
as it still lives and thrives and proves a 
success, I thought such facts as I could 
give might be of interest, perhaps of use 
to those engaged in similar work. 

In writing an account of it, I suppose I 
ought to begin at the beginning, but our 
Legion didn’t. It began, I should say, 
about in the middle, if I may be allowed 
the expression, though some such project 
had been in the minds of some of the Sun- 
day-school teachers for some time—a need 
being felt then of some systematic way of 
interesting the young in mission work. 
But various discouragements had hindered 
and nothing was done about it, till our 
pastor’s wife invited the little girls of ages 
from seven to thirteen to meet with her. 
Twenty were present. Young girls, a 
little older, were chosen as president and 
secretary. Motto cards and badges were 
provided, a little opening service consist- 
ing of responses, prayer and song was ar- 
ranged for them, some patchwork sug- 
gested for the next meeting, and they went 
home very happy, with leave to wear their 
badges next day to Sunday-school. Their 
appearance with them on served (shall I 
say?) as an advertisement of the club. 
The whole school was at once interested. 
The scholars inquired further about the 
matter and wished there might be other 
bands so they could be a part of them. 

It was decided to call a meeting at the 
church and see what best could be done. 

A very good number were present and 
it was decided, by a committee appoint- 
ed by the Sunday-school for the purpose, 
to form two more bands—one of young 
girls, to be called the King’s Daughters, 
and another of boys, to be called the 
Harry Wadsworth Club. The name was 
afterwards changed to Ten Times One. 
The separate bands were to form a gener- 


al Look-up Legion, to meet at the church 
alternate Monday evenings—the bands 
holding their own meetings at private 
houses in the afternoon. 

The meetings have been held, for the 
most part successfully, all winter, hinder- 
ed only by the stormy weather. 

The band of young girls has been very 
much interested in their mission work. 
A large number of half-worn garments 
were brought to their second meeting to 
be mended. It was proposed to send 
them to the Children’s Mission in Boston, 
but it was finally decided that they were 
much needed by poor in the village, and 
they were distributed there. At a meet- 
ing later in the season, in one of the re- 
ports read at the general Legion, we heard 
of eighteen garments given away. They 
collected by subscription among them- 
selves pennies to buy a few dozen oranges, 
which, with a cake made by some of their 
number, they carried to the old ladies of 
the poor-house. A motto (In His Name) 
was prettily made in large gilt letters to 
hang in the club-room (which has to be 
the church just now, until our new chapel 
is built). A waste-basket was made for 
the church library at the last meeting, and 
the members delight us always with their 


readiness to do any good work brought 
But they need some one to 

Left to themselves, they 
would soon disband, and here has been 
one of our greatest troubles—to find older 
people enough to take an interest and car- 


before them. 
plan for them. 


ry on the work. 

When, at length, several were found, 
they decided we could not go on without 
a constitution and by-laws, and upon that 
matter we came near being stranded alto- 
gether. 

The signing of the motto card and a 
pledge taken from the Ten Times One 
Circulars had been thought quite sufficient 
at first, but others thought differently, and 
a committee was called to draft a consti- 
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tution. Several meetings were held and 
many hours spent, and, when finally one 
was drawn up satisfactorily, new parties 
had become interested and declared it was 
not the thing at all, and so a new commit- 
tee was appointed to revise it. They were 
people of intelligence and experience in the 
aflairs of life, and they spent many more 
evenings and spare hours in coming to 
a decision upon something better. If a 
constitution is really necessary, I wish one 
might be found ready-made for the use 
of the clubs, if they choose to adopt it. 
Ours, as it reads now, seems to be all that 
could be wished. I have thought it well 
to write you of some of the rocks of dif- 
ficulty we have found in our way, thinking 
you could somehow help others to avoid 
them. 

We have, for our general meeting, a 
printed service card for opening, consist- 
ing of responses from Scripture, prayer 
and L. L. song taken from LEND A HAND 
and pledge. The clubs read their reports 
and we have a programme of singing, 
reading, speaking, etc. There is to be a 
sociable at a private house in place of the 
next meeting at the church. In the au- 
tumn we hope to have a fair. We feel 
that the club is helpful in every way to our 
young people and it has certainly given, 
in ways I have not space to explain, new 
impetus to our church life. There are 
now about sixty members of our Legion. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

WE have a club, but it is young as yet. 
The first of the winter I read in some pa- 
per of the King’s Daughters and the Chris- 
tian work they were doing. <A friend 
and myself becoming very much inter- 
ested starteda Ten. We are all from one 
church and thought it would bring the 
girls more together. 

We met for the first time in February 
and have met every two weeks ever since. 
We have taken for our work sewing for 
poor children, either in or out of the par- 
ish. We have accomplished quite a good 


Reports of Clubs, Etc. 
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deal so far. 


Two of the young ladies are 
appointed to cut, two to investigate, and 
we have a secretary and president. We 
pay twenty-five cents to join, and every 
time we are absent we pay three cents 


and when present twocents. That keeps 
something ahead. We have had a num- 
ber of articles sent to us to make, and the 
sewing society connected with the church 
has given us some material to make up. 

I am very much interested and anxious 
we should do some good, be it ever so lit- 
tle, ‘* In His Name.” We have the little 
silver cross as our badge, though all the 
members haven’t them as yet. We are 
not business-like enough in our meetings 
and need some one to direct. Some of us 
would like to open the meeting with 
prayer, while others do not seem to wish 
it. We are ready and willing to do any 
work and only took the sewing because 
we knew of nothing else at the time. 

Some of the boys are interested and are 
endeavoring to start a club of their own. 





FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 

We have a flourishing society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor among the young people of 
our church, which meets weekly and em- 
braces the usual departments of Christian 
effort. They have a course of popular 
lectures each winter. 

For the children’s branch, which meets 
weekly, we have four especial departments 
—the Catechetical, conducted by the pas- 
tor, the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, Missions and Temperance. The 
last three are conducted by ladies of the 
society. In connection with Temperance, 
we have illustrated talks on physiology. 
We do not readily find documents of chil- 
dren’s temperance work. Can you not 
suggest appropriate temperance literature, 
or material for such a purpose? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

In January of the present year a circle 
of ten was formed in the Sunday-school 
ot the Fifth Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 
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It consists of young ladies, with one of the 
teachers as leader. All are members of 
the church, but for the most part they have 
done very little Christian work, not for 
want of willing hearts, but because they 
knew not what to do or how to do it. 

They have now taken for their special 
work visiting among the sick, poor, and 
aged members of the church. Each mem- 
ber of the Ten pledges herself for at least 
one such visit per month, besides the little 
acts of kindness that fall in her way. 
During the month of March twenty-two 
such visits were made, and many darken- 
ed lives have already been cheered by the 
sympathy of these young hearts. 

Meetings are held monthly at the resi- 
dences of the Ten in succession. ‘The ex- 
ercises consist of reading selections from 
LENpD A HAanp, vocal and instrumental 
music, and planning out work for the com- 
ing month. 

On one Sunday afternoon in each month 
a little half-hour prayer-meeting is held, 
generally with some aged member of the 
church whom sickness or infirmity pre- 
vents from attending the public services of 
God’s house, and very touching are the 
expressions of gratitude from these aged 
saints. 

In April, the regular monthly meeting 
was held by invitation at the rooms of a 
poor old widow and her invalid daughter. 
By previous agreement this was made a 
donation visit, each member of the Ten 
bringing some little offering of fruit or gro- 
ceries. The surprise and delight of the 
recipients can be imagined at this thought- 
ful kindness. A very pleasant evening 
was spent and, as the little group separat- 
ed in the moonlight to go to their respect- 
ive homes, each felt in her heart the 
Master’s benediction: ** It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

FLUSHING, L. 1. 

Our Lend a Hand Club has had an ex- 
istence of only three months, and we can 
therefore report little more than a fair start. 

The club consists of thirteen colored 


boys and a lady. We meet on Wednes- 
day evenings and, after opening exercises, 
conducted by the president, reports of 
work done and suggestions for the coming 
week, the remaining time is divided be- 
tween work, games and singing. 

We have just sent to a southern school 
a small box containing checker-boards, 
scrap-books, kaleidoscopes, etc., made at 
the meetings. Other ways of lending a 
helping hand have been opened to us at 
different times, such as mending windows 
and doors, stenciling recipes for the girls 
cooking classes, clearing sidewalks or re- 
pairing Sunday-school benches. 

We try to be ready and prompt when an 
opportunity comes to us, and already have 
been gratified by more than one opportu- 
nity to lend a hand. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Tue meetings of the club have been 
held only since the first of March, so that 
there is not much in connection with it to 
relate. 

I have a class in a mission school, and 
the members, with some others connected 
with the school, meet once a fortnight for 
work, although, at the beginning, they 
came to my house (where the meetings 
The offi- 


cers consist of a president and secretary, 


are always held) once a week. 
chosen for six meetings. The badges are 
the charms, with the initials I. H. N., and 
the girls inclined to the name of the 
King’s Daughters, but for convenience 
have settled upon the name of the Lend a 


Hand Club. 


thirteen to eighteen years of age—only one 


The members range from 


of the latter age. 

Thus far they have worked upon scrap- 
books, the cards and pictures furnished by 
themselves, and they have done the past- 
ing. The packages of children’s papers 
have been sent to a lady at work among 
the poor whites of North Carolina. 

At the next meeting we are to have read- 


We are al- 


ing, recitations and music. 


ways interested in the Ten Times One 
department of LENp A HaAnp. 




















Intelligence. 





BALTIMORE. 


THE directors of the Baltimore Chari- 
ty Organization laid out, for their annual 
meeting in April. a programme very broad 
and of great interest. 
with spirit on all hands and will prove, 


It was carried out 


we are sure, of lasting value, not only to 
the citizens of Baltimore, but to the whole 
country. 
and the gentlemen who presented them, 


The subjects presented indeed, 


are such as to give national importance to 
the occasion. 

The conference met at the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at 
The president, Mr. Fisher, 
opened the meeting. welcoming the del- 


three p. m. 


egates and friends from a distance. He 
called on President Gilman, who gave a 
clear and very interesting account of the 
position and organization of the Baltimore 
society. He closed by reading two lists of 
questions—one drawn by himself, and an- 
other by another active member in the so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Kellogg, of the New York society, 
then spoke, and was followed by Judge 
Wayland, of the New Home Society. Dr. 
Hale, editor of LENpD aA HANp, and Rev. 
H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, address- 
ed themselves to one or another of these 
questions, in a practical way, and answer- 
ed such questions as were suggested by 
persons in the assembly. 

The second meeting was held in the 
evening at the Oratorio Hall. which is the 
largest hall in Baltimore. A large and 
sympathetic audience from among the 
most intelligent people in the city was 
present, and attended upon the whole ex- 
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ercises of the evening with evident inter- 
est. The first address was made by J. K. 
Cowen, Esq. He gave a most instructive 
and interesting account of the mutual in- 
surance system which has been adopted by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
We hope to pub- 
lish at an early day a full account of the 
It is enough here 
to say that the whole audience was greatly 


and by their operatives. 
working of this system. 


interested, and expressed its interest by ev- 
ery proper form of approbation. One cu- 
rious illustration of the result of the sys- 
tem will secure attention everywhere. At 
the great establishment which the compa- 
ny had formed in Indiana for the repair 
and even building of its machinery for the 
northwestern section, it was observed that 
the health of the village was undoubtedly 
bad. This fact, which would hardly have 
been known otherwise, revealed itself up- 
on the weekly tables of the ‘sickness aids” 
which were paid to the members of the 
mutual association. At once, medical 
men were dispatched to the place, who re- 
ported that the difficulty was in the drain- 
age of the shops. The officers of the com- 
pany attended to this difficulty at once. 
The shops were well drained, and the sto- 
ry does not end as it should. The sickness 
continued just as bad as before. 

The real source of the difficulty had not 
yet been found. A second medical com- 
mission reported that the water supply was 
unfavorable, that the lake which fed it was 
badly tainted by vegetable matter. The 
company, on this report, sank artesian 
wells and obtained a perfectly pure supply 
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of water. The sickness stopped as soon 
as this change was made and the system 
was more than justified by this success. 
What is most curious, and what throws 
the whole story into the category of that 
highest class of poetry in which the right 
triumphs through unexpected means, is 
the result produced upon the engines of the 
company. For it proved that the water 
from the diseased lake affected the locomo- 
tives as unfavorably as it did the men and 
women. The accumulation of lime from 
the boiling of the water was very great, and 
naturally injured the flues of the engine so 
that they had to be constantly repaired. 
So soon as the water supply was changed, 
this injury came to an end, and the econ- 
omy made to the Baltimore & Ohio Com- 
pany by the improvement in the water of 
these engines more than meets all the ex- 
penses which were necessary for obtain- 
ing the new supply of water. Mr. Cow- 
en’s address bristled with interesting facts 
like this, and prejudiced the assembly in 
favor of charity organization and of the ob- 
jects of the evening. The other speakers 
for the evening were the Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, of Elmira, Dr. Hale, Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott, of the Christian Union, Mr. 
Charles K. Brace, of the Christian Aid 
Society, and the Hon. Francis Wayland, 
of Baltimore. All of their addresses were 
stenographically reported and we shall 
soon be able to make extracts from them. 
The next day the conference held its 
third meeting at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. A large audience gath- 
The subject for the morning 
Pursuits and Industrial 


ered again. 
was ‘Industrial 


Lend a Hand. 


Training as Means of Preventing Pauper- 
ism and Correcting Bad Habits.” 

Colonel William Allan, of the Macdon- 
ogh School, occupied the chair. He in- 
troduced the speaking by a valuable paper, 
which is to be printed. The addresses 
made were by Mr. Beecher, on the Elmi- 
ra Reformatory, Dr. Hale, on the Indus- 
trial Schools in Boston, Mr. Charles D. 
Kellogg, of New York; and the paper 
which we print in another part of this num- 
ber, by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, on Almshouses 
and their organization, with a letter from 
Mr. Philip Garrett, of Philadelphia. 

In the afternoon the members of the con- 
ference in large numbers visited the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, now nearly completed, 
and were most cordially and hospitably 
welcomed by the trustees of that institu- 
tion. 

Mr. F. T. King, the President of the 
Board of Trustees, made a very interesting 
address explaining the plans of the institu- 
tion, and the large company then proceed- 
ed from room to room, examining its ad- 
mirable details. Dr. Thomas and Mr. 
King, with other gentlemen, took charge 
of the party and made the occasion as in- 
structive as it was interesting. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine in hospital construction 
anything more thorough than the Johns 
Hopkins buildings, and we are not sur- 
prised that the trustees are constantly re- 
ceiving visits and letters from persons in 
all parts of the world, interested in the 
best hospital management. 

A fifth session was held in the evening, 
when Mr. Bonaparte, the Chairman of the 
Board of Managers, presided. 





TuHE readers of Home Words publica- 
tions have contributed over £goo to the 
Robin fund this year. The fund was in- 


stituted some years ago by the editor of 
FHlome Words, the design being to give a 
Christmas ‘‘ robin dinner 
py evening” to the children of London. 
Dinners have been given in nearly all the 


”” 


and a ** hap- 


poor parishes of the metropolis to about 
thirty thousand ‘+ robins.” The 
ment has also spread to the provinces. In 
Norwich, about seven thousand robins 
were entertained, and in Nottinghain, 
Grantham, Rye, Portsmouth, and other 
towns, dinners have been given.— Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
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Tuis charity is not, as one might sup- 
pose, connected with any St. Andrew’s 
church. On the contrary, we believe it to 
be unsectarian and established from a sin- 
cere desire to help the worthy poor. In 
remembrance of how Andrew, the disci- 
ple of Jesus, became the instrument of his 
Master when they fed the multitude by the 
Sea of Galilee, an earnest Christian woman 
is trying to do her part in alleviating the 
distress of the very poor in New York city. 
Mrs. Lamadrid does not claim that her 
plan is original. She has seen and stud- 
ied the workings of a similar charity in 
London. 

At the beginning of the present year, 
she opened the first booth in Ann street. 
In four months’ time she has opened four 
more, with office and kitchen, at No. 125 
Madison street. Mrs. Lamadrid, who 
possesses energy and wisdom as well as 
charity, has full permission from city au- 
thorities and property holders to erect 
booths on all the principal thoroughfares 
of the city. 

Mrs. Lamadrid frankly states that her 
work has extended so far as to have out- 
grown her own personal allowance for this 


A JEWISH HOME 


Tue Montefiore Home and Aid Society, 
composed of Hebrews of Boston and its 
vicinity, was formally organized in the 
rooms of the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation March 28, 1887. The constitu- 
tion was adopted. Article 2 says, relative 
to membership, that every Israelite may 
become a member on the payment of five 


dollars per year, payable quarterly in 


ST. ANDREW’S ONE CENT COFFEE STANDS. 


work, and she hopes, as it is known, inter- 
ested people may come to her aid and as- 
sist in feeding the poor. We print below 
her bill of fare: 


Half-pint Coffee, with Milk and Sugar and 


One Slice Bread . I cent, 
Beef Soup, with V egetables & & One Slice Bread 1 cent. 
Pork and Beans... . 4 - - Icent 
UAE ES ow. a dig (git. e Coreen orate I cent. 
Sandwiches . . I cent. 
Fridays—Fish Chow der. I cent. 


And Extras Occsaions ally. 


Soup and Coffee supplied to Families by Quart or 
Gallon at same rates. Bread to accom- 
pany each portion. 
Booths open daily from 5 A. M. to 7 P. M. 
SUNDAYS—from 7 to Io A. M., and from 3 to 5 P. M. 


Meal tickets are sold at the booths and 
headquarters for one cent each, so that 
every charitably-disposed person may car- 
ry asupply. The price of a meal is not 
sufficient to cover expenses, but it is suf- 
ficient to keep self-respect in every man or 
woman who buys it. Mrs. Lamadrid per- 
sonally buys the supplies at the lowest 
wholesale prices, and, having few ex- 
penses, she finds that the deficit is not large 
in proportion. 

This charity is appreciated by the thou- 
sands of newsboys, emigrants, poor fami- 
lies and street waifs whom it relieves. 


FOR THE POOR 


advance. It is the intention of the in- 
corporators to devote two-thirds of the 
moneys of the society to the erection of a 
home for the Jewish poor, the remaining 
third to be devoted to the worthy, neglect- 
ed, Jewish poor, in which class are includ- 
ed impoverished immigrants who have 
neither the means of sustenance nor the 
power to obtain it. 





‘‘CATHOLICISM is mystic if it is not 
charity.” 
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‘‘ORGANIZATION, ensuring unity of ac- 
tion, is the great means of success.” 





SOUTH END INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


THE expenses of this school are borne 
by various churches and kind friends, ir- 
respective of denomination. 

This society, which has been incorpo- 
rated under the General Laws of the state 
of Massachusetts, has been actively at 
work for four years, giving elementary 
instructions to large classes of poor chil- 
dren, in sewing, dress-making, millinery, 
cooking, carpentry, printing, designing, 
drawing and housekeeping. 

It has combined under one roof, for the 
more effectually carrying out of their vari- 
ous methods—eflorts which heretofore 
have been attempted with partial success 
by the ladies in the several churches. 
This practical charity, which seeks to 
prevent pauperism by teaching the chil- 
dren of the poor and unthrifty some use- 


ful trade or occupation, or, at least, how 
to make use of their hands, that they may 
earn an honorable living, has been so suc- 
cessful that the managers feel justified 
in asking the coéperation and material 
aid of other churches who have not yet 
joined in this work. 

At the last exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
a room was assigned for the display of 
the results of our teaching. This exhibit 
attracted a good deal of attention, and 
received from the association a sé/ver 
medal. 

So wide spread was the interest created 
in the work by this display that the man- 
agers of the World’s Exposition at New 
Orleans sent a request to make a similar 
exhibit there. 





AID FOR 


AN effort has been made to rescue the 
poor children of our great cities from the 
physical and moral degradation which is 
often owing to the improvidence and in- 
temperance, or to the poverty and starva- 
tion wages, of their parents. With this 
design, the Poor Children’s Aid Society 
has been established. 
the society call the attention of charity, 
common sense and Christianity to the 
effort now made to ameliorate, to some 
extent, the sickening miseries of metropol- 
itan child life at all seasons of the year, 
but most of all in winter. A provisional 
committee was appointed by the confer- 
ence held at Exeter-hall to consider the 
‘hitter cry” of these children. The com- 
mittee keep prominently before them three 
important facts—that other societies exist 
for the benefit of children, and must be 
invited to coéperation, if not affiliation ; 
that nothing must be done to encourage 
parental selfishness or sloth, and that every 


The members of 


POOR CHILDREN. 


precaution must be taken to prevent the 
encouragement of an idea that public 
charity is going to take off the burden of 
such responsibility. The Poor Children’s 
Aid Society proposes (1) to act in com- 
mon with other existing societies for the 
protection of the young, and their greater 
comfort in life; (2) to take such steps as 
may be found necessary to supply poor 
children with food as well as with sub- 
stantial boots for winter weather; (3) to 
establish créches at suitable centers in 
London, so as to improve the condition of 
infants who are at present neglected while 
their mothers are at work ; and (4) to con- 
sider with other societies what steps should 
be taken to enforce parental obligations in 
those cases where parents leave their ofl- 
spring to die off from want, cruelty and 
exposure. One further scheme of the pro- 
visional committee is to lend out clothes 
and boots stamped with the name of the 
society.— London Times. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Tue eighth annual meeting of the New 
England Chautauqua Assembly will open 
on the evening of July 12th, at Lakeview 
grounds, Framingham, and will continue 
twelve days. The conductor is Chancel- 
lor John H. Vincent, D. D., LE. BD. 
The normal department will embrace 
three classes, which will be held daily. 
The normal class is to be taught by Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, A. M., secretary of Sun- 
day-school work for the Congregational 
churches, the advanced normal class by 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D. D., of New 
York, and the primary teachers’ class by 
Mr. J. S. Ostrander, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Vincent is to have the personal di- 
rection of the intermediate and children’s 


<-e- 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
normal classes. The musical department 
will be under the direction of Professor 
W. F. Sherwin, chorus director and lect- 
urer in the New England Conservatory 
of Music, at Boston. The lecture course 
will comprise Rev. P. S. Henson, D. D., 
of Chicago, Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, LL. 
D., president of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, Eng. ; Miss Lydia M.von Finklestein, 
a native of Jesusalem ; Charles E. Bolton, 
of Cincinnati, O.; Rev. James M. King, 
D. D., of New York, and others. The 
We Ge Beha, Massachusetts, will 
have headquarters on the ground, and 
several of 


of 


the religious denominations 
will occupy the buildings erected 
them. 


for 


BOSTON. 


Tue public may be interested in the 
results of the offer of the Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial 
and report on the character of advertise- 


Union to learn 


ments and circulars promising women 
work at home on receipt of money for 
materials. This offer was published in 
all the Boston dailies, six months ago, 
and it still appears, each paper in turn 
giving it one week’s gratuitous insertion. 
Our investigation has shown the exist- 
ence of a cruel and wide-spread fraud, 
for in the long list of parties thus adver- 
tising we have not found one which does 
the business it advertises, though in a few 
instances a small quantity of work may be 
given out, in order to secure witnesses in 
cases of arrest for fraud, while the prom- 
ised materials, even if sent, are never 
worth the money demanded for them. 


As some check to this evil, our ** Union ” 
has issued a warning circular, 5,000 copies 
of which were sent for publication to 
newspapers throughout the country, and 
has received in response numerous per- 
sonal calls, and over two thousand letters 
of inquiry, chiefly from remote sections 
of the country, many of them giving sad 
experiences of disappointment and loss 
by the home-work fraud. This of course 
is only representative of the vast number 
reached by our warning, but at the same 
time shows the wide dissemination of 
these plausible promises. We cannot ex- 
press too warmly our acknowledgments 
to the press for its valuable assistance in 
this work, which all must admit to be of 
vital importance. 
Assy Morton Dtaz, 


Pres. Woman's EF, and I. Union 





SPEAKING of the Catholic Church: 
‘¢ Suffering, anywhere and everywhere, is 
her golden opportunity ; her highest am- 


bition is to carve for herself . . . 
this record, ‘ She has passed by, doing 
good.’ ” 
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CHARITY AND REFORM. 


THE Society of Inquiry, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in New York, has 
engaged itself in the important work of 
preparing an index or catalogue of books 
on charity, or social reform. Weare glad 
to reprint their list for March. It will be 
seen that this is not a list of simply current 
literature like our own, but it goes back 
in the interest of the subject. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION 

The Jukes: A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease 
and Heredity. Richard L. Dugdale. Introduction 
by E. Harris, M. D. S077 > 

The Causes of Pauperism. c S. Hoyt, M. D., Secre- 
tary of the N. Y. State Board of Charities, Albany, 
1877. Pamphlet. 

The ee m of Pauperism in Brooklyn, } 
Low. N. Y.,'79. 

Relations of Education and Industry to Crime and Pau- 
perism. Henry W. Lord. Lansing, Mich., 1877. 

Treatment of the Poor, Report of Commission. Bos- 
ton, 1878. 

Pauperism, Its Causes and Remedies. 
M.P. London. 1871. 

Report of the Poor Law Commission of 1834. Lon- 
don, 1837. 

The Parochial System and Pauperism. I 
Chalmers. Glasgow, 1841. 

Poor Law in Foreign Countries. 
Government Board. London, 1875 

Hampden County Children’s Aid Association, Mrs. C, 
T. Leonard, President. Constitution and Report of 
Progress. Springfield, Mass., 1879. 

Suggestions as to the Proper Guardianship of Girl, 
taken from Industrial Schools. By E.C.P. Boston. 
1879. 

Dangerous Classes of New York, and Twenty Years’ 
Work among Them. C. L. Brace. New York, 
1872. 

The Children of the State. 
Paupers. Miss F. D. Hill. London, 1878. 

Reformatory Schools. Mary Carpenter. London, 1851. 

Work in Brighton; or, Woman's Mission to Women. 
Ellice Hopkins. London, 1879. 

Improved Dwe llings for the Laboring Classes. 

. White. New York, 1877, 1879. Pamphlets. 

‘Tenement House System in New York. Pellew, 
N. Y., Feb., 1879. 

Homes of the London Poor. 
don and New York, 1875. 

Letters and other Writings of the late Edward Denison, 
M. P. for Newark. Edited by Sir Baldwyn Leighton, 
London, 1872. 

Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL.D. ‘The Man, his Times 
and his Work. A. J. Symington. 
How to Help the Poor. Mrs, J. T. 

1884. 

Sugyestions to Ward Visitors. 
adelphia, Oct., 1879. 

Hand-book for Friendly Visitors among the Poor 
Charity Organization Society of New York, 1883. 

Our Common Land and Other Essays. Miss Octavia 
Hill. London, 1877. 

Handy Book for Visitors of the Poor in London. C. 
B. P. Bosanquet. 

M. A. Sec. of Charity Organization Society. 
1874. 

Profit Sharing. Sedley Taylor. London, 1885. 

Social Wreckage. Francis Peek. London, 1883. 


N.Y. Seth 


Henry Fawcett, 


Ir. Thomas 


Report of Local 


The Training of Juvenile 


Alfred 
H. E. 


Miss Octavia Hill. Lon- 


Fields. Boston, 


Mrs. S.1. Lesley. Phil- 


London, 


Systematic Visitation of the Poor in their Own Homes, 
an Indispensable Basis of an Effective System of 
Charity. Sir Charles Trevelyan. London, 1870, 
Pamphlet. 

A Hand-book of Charity Organization. 
teen. Buffalo, New York, 1882 

Charitable Organization and Administration. Rey, 
Henry C, Potter, D. D. Paper read before the 
church congress of the Episcopal Church. N. Y, 
Nov., 1877. Pamphlet. 

The Importance of Uniting Individual and Associated 
Volunteer Effort in Behalf of the Poor. Miss Schuy- 
ler. State Charities Aid Association. New York, 
May, 1878. Pamphlet. 

Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity Organization- 
ist. J. N.H. Wright. London, 1878. 

Method in Alms Giving. M.W. Moggridge. 
1882, 

Public Relief and Private Charity. 
New York, 1884. 

Out-door Relief in the United States. Seth Low. Re- 
port of National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. 1881. Pamphlet. 

Out-door Relief and Tramps. Prof. Francis Wayland, 
New Haven, 1877. Pamphlet. 

Report on Vagrancy. State Board of Charities. 
J. S. Lowell. Dec., 1877. Pamphlet. 

Annual Reports of New York State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, 

Suggestions to the Charitable for Systematic Inquiry 
into the Cases of Applicants for Relief. J.C. Ribton- 
Turner. London, 1872. 

The Unemployed in Great Cities, etc. 
Hill. London, 1877. Pamphlet. 

The Industrial Revolution, and Other Essays. 
Memoir.} Arnold Toynbee. London, 1883. 

Essays and Lectures on Social and Political Subjects, 
Henry and Milicent Fawcett. London and New 
York, 1872. 

State Charities Association of New York. 
ports. 

Publications of the Associated Charities of Boston. 

Charity Organization of New York, 

Philadelphia Society for Organized 

Charity. 
FICTION. 

Nicholas Minturn, By J. G. Holland. 

Robert Falconer. By George MacDonald. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Walter Besant. 

Children of Gibeon, etc., ete. By Walter Besant. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

Lecky’'s History of European Morals, pp. 297-303. 

Pareut-Duchalet’s La Prostitution dans la ville de Paris. 

On the Representation of Prostitution. A pamphlet by 
Vintras. 

Historie morale des femmes. Legouve. 

Miss Mulock’'s, A Woman's Thoughts about Women, 
pp. 291-293. 

Alexander's History of Women. 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. 

Eclectic Magazine, Jan., 1886. 

The Purity Crusade, Its Conflicts and Trials. 
ers, Morgan & Scott, London. 

Regulated Vice in Relation to Morality. By E. De 
Leveleye. Publishers, Kegan Paul Trench & Co., 
London. 

Six Years’ Labor and Sorrow. 
don. 

The White Cross Series of Tracts. 
Co., 31 West 23d St., New York. 


Rev. S. H. Gur- 


London, 


Mrs. J. S. Lowell, 


Mrs, 


Alsager Hay 


[With 


Annual Re- 


“ “ 


of “ 


Book 23. 


Publish- 


Morgan & Scott, Lon- 


E. P. Dutton & 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue following are the titles of recent 
publications in lines of thought that inter- 
est our readers : 

THE Latest STUDIES ON INDIAN REs- 
ERVATIONS. J. B. Harrison. Indian 
Rights Association, Philadelphia. 

Scuoo. HyGiENneE; the laws of health 
in relation to school life. Swan, Son- 
nenschein, Lowry & Co., London. 

SomE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF EASILY 
ACCESSIBLE READING AND RECREATION 
Rooms AND FREE Lisraries. With re- 
marks on starting and maintaining them 
and suggestions for the selection of books. 
Lady John Manners. W. Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh. 

CoorpERATION IN NEW. ENGLAND. 
Edward W. Bemis. American Econom- 
ic Association, Baltimore. 

THE PREVENTION OF FIRE; chiefly 
with reference to hospitals, asylums and 
other public institutions. William Paul 
Gerhard, New York. 

THE DuTIES AND THE RIGHTS OF 
Man. A treatise on deontology in which 
are demonstrated the individual, social 
and international duties of man, and his 
indirect duties towards animals. J. B. 
Austin. Triibner & Co., London. 

THE CARE OF 


NURSING AND THE 


NERVOUS AND THE INSANE. Charles K. 
Mills. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Pa. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE BoarpD OF 
Lunacy AND Cuarity. Eighth Annual 
Report. Boston. 

TEMPERANCE ProGress. Facts and 
figures for temperance workers ; being a 
report of the speeches delivered and pa- 
pers read at the Temperance Congress 
held at Croydon in 1886. E. Stock, Lon- 
don. 

AMERICAN Statute Law. An ana- 
lytical and compared digest of the consti- 
tutions and civil public statutes of all the 
states and territories, relating to persons 
and property, in force January rst, 1886. 
Frederick Jesup Stimson. C. C. Soule, 
Boston. 

JOTTINGS FROM JAIL. Notes and pa- 
pers on prison matters. Rev. John Wil- 
liam Horsley. T. F. Unwin, London. 

THE SEPARATE SYSTEM OF SEWER- 
AGE. A reply toa paper in the report 
of the State Board of Health, Lunacy and 
Charity of Mass., of 1880, by Eliot C. 
Clarke. George E. Waring, Jr., New- 
port, R. I. 

THE PurtLosopHy OF WEALTH. Eco- 
nomic principles newly formulated. John 


B. Clark. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


THE PEABODY TRUST, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE twenty-second annual report of 
the Peabody Donation Fund has been is- 


sued. The report announces the net gain 
of the year from rents and interest has 
been £29,656, 5s. 5d. The total fund, 
which includes sums given and bequeathed 
by Mr. Peabody, with interest and rents, 
amounts to £910,668, 3s. rd. Within 
the past year the trustees have expended 
on land and buildings £5,911, 11s. gd. 
During the year five blocks of build- 


ings at Old Pye-street, Westminster, con- 
taining 262 rooms, have been opened. 
Up to the end of the year, the trustees 
have provided for the artisan and labor- 
ing poor of London 11,150 rooms, be- 
sides bath-rooms, laundries, and wash- 
houses, occupied by 20,228 persons. The 
rooms comprise 5,014 separate dwellings 
—say 74 of four rooms, 1,782 of three 
rooms, 2,350 of two rooms, and 808 of 
one room. 
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REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 
Annual Report. President, Mrs. A. M. Diaz; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Wm. B. Kehew. The object of the Union 
is “to increase fellowship among women, in order 
to promote the best practical methods for securing 
educational, industrial and social advance- 
Current receipts, $12,558.08 ; expenses, $12,- 


Boston, 


their 
ment.” 
104.31. 

Boston. Washingtonian Home. ‘Twenty-eighth An- 
nual Report. Clerk, Samuel W. Sargent. The 
Home admits intemperate people and treats them 
with a hope of permanent cure. Current receipts, 
$13,050.01; expenses, $12,518.61. 

Penitent Females’ Refuge. Sixty-fifth Annu- 

President, Joseph C. Tyler; Secretary, 

The society furnishes a home 

Current receipts, 


BOSTON, 
al Report. 
Stephen G. Deblois. 
and tries to reclaim fallen women. 
$2,221.11; expenses, $2,061.63. 

Boston. Sethesda Society. Annual Report. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Arthur Wilkinson; Secretary, Mrs. Geo. 
W. Warren. The association provides a refuge to 
young girls from the temptations of a low life. Cur- 
rent receipts, $2,097.88; expenses, $2,088.60. 

House of the Good Samaritan, Twenty-sixth 

President, Robert Codman; Secre- 

The society furnishes a home 


BOSTON. 
Annual Report. 
tary, Miss Robbins. 
and proper treatment for such chronic diseases of 
women and children as cannot be admitted to the 
hospitals. Current receipts, $45,361.89; expenses, 

$45,110.71. 

Convalescent Home of Children's Hospital, 

Annual Report. President, Mrs. R. C. Winthrop; 

Secretary, Miss Storer. The Home is situated in 

Wellesley and children are sent there to recuperate 

Current receipts, $1,237,- 


BOSTON, 


after leaving the hospitals. 
23; expenses, $2.556.35. 

Boston. /zstructive District Nursing. First Annual 
Report. Chairman, Miss Phebe G. Adam; Secre- 
tary, Miss A. C. Howes. The society provides 
nurses to care for the sick poor, who also instruct 
them in caring for themselves, Current receipts, $2, 
222.67; expenses, $1,224.01. 

Boston. Temporary Home. Ninth Annual Report, 
President, Miss E, F. Mason; Secretary, Arthur Dex- 
ter. The Home gives board and lodging to any re. 
spectable woman who will pay for it in work, She is 
also helped to find a permanent position. Current 
receipts, $4,839.72; expenses, $5,693.73. 


Morro or New York CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATION.—Charity must do five 
things: 1. Act only on knowledge got 
by thorough investigation. 2. Relieve 
worthy need promptly, fittingly and ten- 


Boston. North End Mission, Annual Report. /res- 
ident, Nicholas Broughton; 7reasurer, H. E. Abbott, 
The object of the Mission is to rescue the perishing, 
to restore to society the fallen and depraved, and aid 
them to become good citizens. Current receipts, 
$20,879.45; expenses, $20,577.77. 


Boston. Warren Street Chapel. Fifty-first Annual 
Report. Chairman, Wm. Endicott, Jr.; Clerk, Rev, 


Eber R. Butler. The object of the society is to pro- 

vide religious, moral and intellectual instruction for 

children. Current receipts, $4,034.81; expenses, $4,- 
056.61. 

3ALTIMORE. Thomas Wilson Sanitarium for Chil- 

dren. Seventh Annual Report. resident, Francis 

T. King; Secretary, John A. Tompkins. This insti- 

tution provides a home and proper medical attend- 

ance in a healthful locality for sick mothers and 

children who are unable to pay and yet need the 

change tor a few days. Current receipts, $68,799.64; 
expenses, $23,529.71. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. /ndustrial School for Girls. 
Annual Report. President, Miss E. S. Parkman; 
Secretary, Miss F. R. Morse. The object of this 
school is “ to train girls to habits of industry and a re- 
spect for labor, and to send them from the schoo! with 
strengthened characters and a means of support.” 
Current receipts, $4,565.10; expenses, $4,473.60. 

NEWPORT. Slower Mission, Annual Report. /Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Walter Langley; Secretary, Miss Jean- 
nette Swasey. The object of the Mission is to 
brighten the homes of the sick and aged by means of 
flowers, fruit, delicacies and any other means in their 

Current receipts, $63.79; expenses, $59.96. 

Indion Rights Association. Fourth 

Annual Report. President, Dr. James E. Rhoads; 

Secretary, Herbert Welsh, ‘The object of this As- 

sociation shall be to secure to the Indians of the 

United States the political and civil rights already 

guaranteed them by treaty and statutes of the United 

States, and such as their civilization and circum- 

Current receipts, $6,706.52; 


power. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


stances may justify.” 
expenses, $6,233.38. 

PARIS. Work for Shop Girls, Annual Report. 
tary and Treasurer, Mrs. Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, 
New York. “To lend a helping hand to a sister in 
distress, to comfort and advise those who are alone in 
this great city, to warn those who are blindly rushing 
into danger, and gently to lead all to a better and 
higher life has been our endeavor.” Current receipts, 
F. 8,120.05; expenses, F’, 8,116.60. 


Secre- 


e- 


derly. 3. Prevent unwise alms to the 
unworthy. 4. Raise into independence 
every needy person, where this is possible. 
5. Make sure that no children grow up 
to be paupers. 
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